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EDITORIAL. 


THE BURNING OF TREMONT TEMPLE. 

On Sunday morning, March 19, 1893, at about. seven o’clock, fire was discovered 
in the rear of Tremont Temple, which in a short time burst through the roof; and in 
about two hours the whole upper part of the interior of the Temple, in which the 
rooms of the Missionary Union were located, was burned out, involving an almost 
total loss of all the contents of the rooms. The furniture, fittings, and library were 
nearly covered by insurance; and the vault which contained all the securities, records, 
valuable correspondence, and other im- 
portant papers of the Union was found 
to be safe; so that the loss of the Union 
consists chiefly in the destruction of 
many articles of historical and literary 
value, which had been accumulated in 
the rooms during many years. Many 
of these can.never be replaced, and the 
future history of the society will -be 
poorer in that respect than it might 
have been if this fire had not occurred. 
Immediate steps were taken to secure 
new quarters, and on Monday rooms — 
were engaged in the Lowell building, 
No. 2 A Beacon Street, in which the 
Missionary Union, with the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, the Wo- 
man’s Home Mission Society, the New England representative of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, and the offices of the Watchman, will be accom- 
modated until permanent and more commodious quarters are secured. 

In this severe affliction we have profound reason to be thankful to God that no 
lives were lost, and that all the most important archives of the Missionary Union 
were safely preserved in the vaults which had been constructed outside the main walls 
of the Temple. We pray that this providence of God may be blessed to the future 
development of the missionary work of the Union on a larger scale, and yet more in 
accordance with the Divine will for the advancement of His kingdom in all the earth, 
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WHAT WAS SAVED. 


Tue furniture, fittings, library, and everything which could be insured was cov- 
ered by a general policy. The vaults of the Missionary Union were large, and filled 
with a great amount of matter of inestimable value. These preserved everything 
they contained so completely that the books, etc., have hardly the smell of smoke 
about them. Nearly all the securities of the Union are kept in fire and burglar proof 
vaults at the bank, to which access can be had only by the presence of three persons, 
and the money received is deposited in the bank every day. But in the vaults of the 
Union, at Tremont Temple, were not only notes, books, and papers of great value in 
the treasurer’s department, but also the whole correspondence of the missions from 
the beginning, in 1814; all the records of the Union, the Board of Managers, and the 
Executive Committee; an ample supply of the Annual Reports of the Union, and a 
large number of bound volumes of the MissionARY MAGAZINE, including four com- 
plete sets from 1803, a considerable number of unsold copies of the Jubilee volume, 
the unsold stock of missionary maps, and many other articles of value, besides books, 
records, and papers belonging to the Watchman and various churches, which had 
been deposited in the vaults of the Union for safe keeping. These are all preserved. 
If lost, the most of the contents of the vaults could never have been duplicated, and 


_ the history of the Baptist denomination would have suffered an irreparable injury. It 


is a cause for profound thanksgiving that the wisdom of the officers in charge of the 
affairs of the Missionary Union at the time provided in this ample way for the safe 
keeping of the most valuable property of the society ; and this event should stimulate 
all those who have in charge books and records of public value to hasten to provide, 
in the best manner possible, for their preservation from destruction. 


WHAT IS LOST. 


Tue rooms of the Missionary Union were over the ceiling of the large hall of 
Tremont Temple, occupying the whole upper floor of the building. As the fire was 
chiefly in the upper part of the building, and nearly all the floor fell through, the con- 
tents of the Mission Rooms were practically destroyed, but insured. The chief loss 
of the Union is therefore in the destruction of the multitude of objects of historical 
value and of great convenience, which accumulate about a large society in the course 
of years. The ruins of the Temple are not yet cleared out, and every effort will be 
made to save all of value that can be found in the immense mass of débrzs which 
now fills the interior of the once commodious and convenient building. But beyond 
doubt, many things of great interest can never be recovered. Among these are the 
most of the contents of the museum, including the copy of Scott’s Bible, in six vol- 
umes, which Judson presented to the king at Ava, and had gilded to please the taste 
of the savage monarch, but which was rejected and brought to America. Also the 
fine statuette of Dr. Judson, by Franklin Simmons, one of the earliest works of the 
celebrated artist. The original and standard portrait of Dr. Judson, by Healy, which 
was in the room of the Executive Committee, is gone; but there is a copy by the 
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same painter in the family of Deacon Wilbur of Boston. This will be secured for 
the Missionary Union if possible. If not, permission can, it is hoped, be obtained to 
have a copy made for the society. The portrait of Dr. Carey, by Miss Kennard of 
Philadelphia, which was presented as a centenary offering by the artist at the meet- 
ing in Philadelphia last year, was burned. Hon. James L. Howard of Hartford 
paid $1000 for this picture, and presented it to the Union. Arrangements may be 
made with the artist to have this fine portrait reproduced. There were other pict- 
ures in the rooms which can probably never’ be replaced, including one of Dr. 
Baldwin, the first editor of the MissionARY MaAGazing, and of Mr. Stokes, a former 
treasurer of the Union. Many pictures of missionaries are lost, but a large num- 
ber had been photographed in groups, and the plates are at the photographer’s. 
Many of the lost articles in the museum, and much of the material gathered in years 
of service, will gradually be replaced, but there will be vacant places in the con- 
veniences for the work of the Rooms which can hardly be refilled. We can only say 
that we are thankful the loss is no worse. 


WHAT IS WANTED. 


Tue subscription lists of all the missionary periodicals were saved, with the excep- 
tion of that of the A7zg’s Messengers. All subscribers to that are requested to send 
their names, addresses, number of copies taken, and date fo which the subscription 
is paid. Address Box 6, Boston, Mass. 

Although there are complete sets of the MissionARY MAGAZINE preserved suffi- 
cient for the use of the Rooms, a large stock of unbound copies was burned. To 
provide for future contingencies, and to enable us to supply missing numbers to those 
who wish to obtain them, copies of the MAGAzINE of any date, bound or unbound, 
will be gratefully received from those who do not wish to retain them for their own 
use. Address, Missionary Magazine, Box 41; or, 2 A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Copies of the Avzgdom of date prior to January, 1893, cannot be furnished. The 
editor has a complete file at his home, which will serve all needed purposes for 
reference. 

The Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society asks those who are willing to 
donate them to send copies of the Annual Reports of the society, of the Helping 
Hand, and of the King’s Messengers, of any dates, to the society, Box 41, Boston, 
Mass. If any one has a complete file of either, it will be very gratefully received for 
use at the Rooms. 

All missionaries of the Union, including those supported by the Woman’s Socie- 
ties, are requested to send their photographs, when convenient, to the editor of the 
Baptist Missionary Magazine, Box 41, Boston, Mass. There need be no haste 
about it, but it is specially desired that this request should not be overlooked. 

The present quarters of the Missionary Union are not large enough to afford space 
for a museum, but it is desirable that objects of missionary interest should be col- 
lected, and they will be received from those who wish to give them, and suitable 
arrangements made for their display as soon as possible. 
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THE CENTENARY HANDBOOK will be desired by many as a memorial of this centen- 
nial year of modern missions. A large number were destroyed in the fire, but there 
is still a quantity left, which will be sold for twenty-five cents each, to those who 
wish them as keepsakes. Nearly all the pamphlets and tracts of the Missionary 
Union were burned, but a new stock will be printed at once, regarding which 
announcements will be made later. 


THE LIBRARY of the Missionary Union was wholly destroyed in the fire. Some of 
the volumes are out of print, others can be replaced. Donations of books of a mis- 
sionary character will gladly be received to restore the library as far as possible. We 
shall be specially glad to receive gifts of volumes which are out of print, relating 
to our own Baptist missions. Books may be sent to Library of American Baptist 
Missionary Union, 2 A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE EDITOR OF THE MISSIONARY MAGAZINE lost a large amount of literary matter 
in the Tremont Temple fire. Many articles which had been received from missiona- 
ries and others, for publication, were burned. Their failure to appear will be explained 
by that fact. The editor’s working library and large collection of helpful material 
was also destroyed, and he begs that the MaGazinE may be read with indulgence for 
a few months on that account. He takes this opportunity to thankfully acknowledge 


. the kindness of Rev. E. E. Strong, D. D., editorial secretary of the American 


Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, for the use of all his valuable facili- 
ties, without which it would be yet more difficult than it is to bring out the MaGAziINnE 
and the A7zzgdom in proper shape and time. 


THE TREASURY Of the Missionary Union was announced to close for the centenary 
yearon April 15. That date is too late to permit the financial result of the year to be 
given in this number of the magazine, but the full announcement will appear in-the 
Baptist weekly papers as soon as the treasurer of the Union is able to adjust his 


* accounts, and probably before this meets the eyes of its readers. Although it appears 


quite certain that the million dollars will not be raised, there has been a gratifying 
response from the churches, which indicates a warm and hearty interest in the 
missionary cause on the part of the mass of our people. There has been a good 
number of Baptists of wealth who have given liberally. Ifa fair proportion of those 
to whom the Lord has given abundance had contributed to the centenary offering as 
they have been prospered, the whole sum would have been raised. 


“THE HOLY SPIRIT IN MISSIONS.” — Multitudes of Christians will be glad to know 
that Dr. A. J. Gordon, the honored and beloved pastor of the Clarendon Street Bap- 


tist Church, Boston, has published a book with the above title. It consists of six 


lectures delivered before the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in 
America, at New Brunswick, N. J. The subjects of the lectures are: 1. ** The Holy 
Spirit’s Programme of Missions’’; 2. ** The Holy Spirit’s Preparation in Missions” ; 
3. ** The Holy Spirit’s Administration in Missions”; 4. ‘¢ The Holy Spirit’s Fruits 
in Missions”; 5.-** The Holy Spirit’s Prophecies Concerning Missions”; 6. ‘* The 
Holy Spirit’s Present Help in Missions.” The charm of Dr. Gordon’s other books 
is pre-eminently found in this. It is the same which especially characterizes his 
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preaching. Depth of spiritual insight and strength of spiritual power are the 
peculiar elements which make everything he says or writes worth hearing or reading. 
There is one quality of the preacher which was formerly much valued, but has now 
been largely lost sight of — it is wct‘on. This belongs to Dr. Gordon in a marked 
degree, and it is the quality which distinguishes religious discourse which moves and 
saves and inspires, from that which is merely interesting or entertaining or profound. 
To the charm of thought and feeling, Dr. Gordon adds an English style. which is 
vigorous, mellifluous, and clear; and this volume will become a classic on the office 
and influence of the Holy Spirit in the great work of the conversion of the world to 


the Lord Jesus Christ. Published by the Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
and Chicago. 


NOTES. — Missionaries who are intending to visit the World’s Fair would do well 
to correspond with Rev. J. M. Coon, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., in regard to 
securing accommodations. When it is more convenient, those who are willing to 
contribute back numbers of the MAGAZINE can leave them with any of the district 
secretaries of the Union, who will forward them in quantities by freight to Boston. 


PERSONAL. — Miss Elizabeth Stewart and Miss Emily A. Parker of Ningpo, China, 
and Miss A. M. Ross, M. D., of Swatow, China, have arrived in America. —— 
Miss Z. A. Bunn reached Zigon, Burma, February 2. Rev. C. F. and Mrs. 
Raine have come to America, and will make their headquarters in or near Philadel- 
phia. > Miss Mary D. Faye arrived at Nellore, India, February 4, where she is to 
be associated with her sister, Miss Ida Faye, M. D., in medical work. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Murphy arrived safely at Matadi, Congo, February 14. 


MISSIONARY MEDICAL COLLEGE. — A charter has been granted to the Interna- 
tional Medical Missionary Society, by the Board of Regents of the state of New 
York, to establish a Missionary School of Medicine. The terms of admission are 
membership in some evangelical church, indorsements by pastors and others, good 
health, and the having passed a college entrance examination, or the ability to sustain 
a prescribed examination. The course will be four sessions of nine months each. 
The expenses will be $50 a year for tuition, and $150 for board and room. For 
further information write to George D. Dowkontt, M. D., Medical Director, 118 
East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE BOMBAY CONFERENCE, 


WE have been hoping for some report from one of our own missionaries of the 
Decennial Missionary Conference which met in Bombay in December, and so have 
refrained from noticing the incomplete references to it which we have seen. It 
appears to have been unworthy of the cause and the missionary body it represents. 
It was mismanaged, both in the preparations and in the meetings themselves. In- 
stead of free discussion there was a continuous effort on the part of the management 
to direct the conference according to their ideas. The sessions were undignified, 
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_ unproductive of any good result, and the meetings closed in a disgraceful wrangle. 


The most important subject considered was work among the masses; and on this 
point the notes of our missionary, Rev. John McLaurin, D. D., of Bangalore, editor 
of Zhe Lone Star, so well represent the great divergence of opinion in missionary 
circles in India, that we quote them. 


The conference itself was divided pretty evenly along two main lines, with of course many 
individuals shading off in different degress. Conservatives and Radicals they may be called. 
The former seem to be aiming at a gradual transformation of Indian thought, feeling and purpose 
from heathenism to Christianity, till the whole land is nominally Christian. Dr. Miller probably 
voiced their leading thought when he said that God’s methods are slow, the processes often 
unseen, and the results requiring long ages to manifest themselves; that this is God’s method 
in nature, that it is His method in grace, and that we are wise in following His methods. I am 
not so sure that it follows that because God is slow in evolving worlds, therefore He is slow in 
all that He does, or that He expects us to be slow in doing what He tells us. He bore long with 
the antediluvian world, but He destroyed it in a few weeks. A few hours sufficed for the doom 
of Sodom, neither did it take long to effect the deliverance from Egypt and the overthrow of 
Pharaoh. Jonah preached ‘Aree days in Nineveh. They repented, and God spared the city 
two hundred years. 

Ten days after Christ’s ascension the Holy Spirit came. That was not long. The same day 
three thousand souls were converted. Within a few days five thousand more were brought in, 


‘and Acts v. 14 tells us of ‘* wzu/titudes of men andwomen.” Realindividual converts, too. How 


busy they were. How bold they were. What little attention they paid to the powers that be. 
Look at the ground they covered within a few years: Samaria, Damascus, Cyrene, Cyprus, and 
Antioch. How they rushed things. 

Then see how Paul made things move — Cyprus, Pamphylia, Pisidia, etc. Then Syria, Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, Greece, Rome, and he is yearning after Spain and other fields yet. And all 
this time spent in the ‘‘ foolishness of preaching.” If he had only established three or four 
schools, one in Jerusalem for the young Jews, one in Alexandria for the Hellenists, one in 
Athens for the Greeks, and another in Rome for the Romish aristocracy, how different the 
result might have been. Yes, how different! It would almost seem as if he believed that the 
Lord meant that the believers of that generation should disciple all the nations. What does 
the commission mean? 

On the other hand, the Radicals take the regenerated individual as the unit of power. India 
will only be Christian when it is dominated by such individuals. There is no power, either 
spiritual or moral, in education, in science, or art. ‘A living dog is better than a dead lion.” 
For the Christianizing of India, a living pariah is better than a dead Brahman. 

The influence of this cleavage was seen in most of the subjects discussed. In the question of 
mass movements, the one party was anxious to get them committed to Christianity with a view to 
a possible conversion afterwards; the aim of the other was to get them converted to God. In 
the educational discussion one writer stated that it was a distinct advantage that no conversions 
were taking place. In the olden days when a youth in the college accepted the truths of Chris- 
tianity, his conscience drove him to an open confession of Christ, and there was trouble. Now 
happily a via media has been found; the man accepts the truth of God, and at the same time 
goes on with his heathen ceremonies as before. His conscience has been quieted and there is 
peace. In the training of the native ministry, the great aim of the one seems to be education, 
social position, and intellectual influence. University graduates are what they are after. The 
others make conversion, love for lost souls, and a distinct call from God the first consideration ; 
after that as much education as he can carry. 
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A GREAT TRANSFORMATION. 


WE are greatly rejoiced to learn, from the Western Recorder of March 30, that 
the body of people known as ‘ Anti-Mission Baptists” have completely changed 
their attitude toward foreign missions, and have acknowledged the obligation and 
privilege of Christians to engage in the work of winning the world for Christ. At 
the ‘* General Meeting of the Regular Baptists of America,” held with the Lick 
Creek Church, near Connersville, Ind., Nov. 22, 23, and 24, 1892, the churches were 
recommended to establish Sunday schools, and one association was formally con- 
demned for having ‘‘ disfellowshipped” Sunday schools and the sending out of 
missionaries. The report on evangelistic work, which was adopted by the meeting, 
acknowledges the deficiency of their churches in regard to mission work, and ascribes 
to that fact their decay and decline. It says: — 


And in due proportion to this neglect has been the spiritual dearth which has 
fallen upon them and well-nigh taken away their existence. If they would return to 
the favor of their Lord, it must be in the way of that commandment which has 
enjoined upon the ministry the preaching of the gospel to every creature in all the 
world, until the consummation of the age of grace. 

As yet we have no missionary in a foreign field. Why should not our hearts 
long for the honor of seeing sent forth, in answer to our prayers, chosen men. of 
God? And why should not the honor be ours, of aiding them in their self-denying 
labors in behalf of fellow-mortals burdened with superstition and darkness? The 
way of God has been to cause the work of His servants at home and abroad to act 
and react upon eachother. In return forthe interest shown to the poor and benighted 
of other lands, God has abundantly revived the waning energies of His people at 
home. Others are already in the field; why stand we idle and indifferent to the 
misery of men and the glory of our precious Redeemer ? 


The following resolution was adopted : — 


Resolved, by the General Meeting that the churches be recommended, at their 
stated meetings, to make as the subject of special prayer the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God upon our ministry and membership, for our general prosperity, and 
for the sending forth of laborers into the Lord’s harvest at home and abroad, as He, 
in His wisdom, may direct. 


This is the most remarkable movement which has recently come to our attention. 
It is similar to the conversion of the English Baptists to missions by Carey, Fuller, 
and their associates. Their antagonism to missions has been the chief characteristic 
of this Baptist body. With Sunday schools and foreign missionaries they have no 
sufficient reason for remaining separate from the great Baptist body. We are glad 
that the reproach of ‘* Anti-Mission” Baptists is done away. Henceforth the term 
can be applied only to those who are ‘* Anti-Mission” by failure to engage in the 
work of preaching the gospel to all nations, while they acknowledge the duty. We 
welcome the brethren to the work of extending the Redeemer’s kingdom in all the 
earth, and feel sure that they will receive a rich outpouring of grace in their new 
attitude and efforts. 


| 
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q ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
q Tue Seventy-Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
y will be held in the First Baptist Church, Denver, Col., on Friday, May 26, 1893, at 
half-past nine o’clock A. M. 


(Signed) 
PorTLAND, MeE., April 1, 1893. 


Henry S. Burrace, Recording Secretary. 


The Seventy-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American : 


Baptist Missionary Union will be held in the First Baptist Church, Denver, Col., 
immediately after the adjournment of the Missionary Union. 


= 


Moses H. Bixsy, Recording Secretary. 


ProvipEenceg, R. I., April 1, 1893. 


Ty MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 


SUBJECT.— NEWS OF THE MONTH. 
q [The references are to this number of the MaGazinE.] 
-I. Praise Service. 12. Mr. Wellwood’s Letter. (p. 147.) 
ay 2. Scripture and Prayer. 13. Singing. 
3. Singing. 14. Mr. Gleichman’s Letter. (p. 148.) 
if 4- The Burning of Tremont Temple. (p. 121.) 415. Mr. Lund’s Letter. (p. 148.) 
| 5: What was Saved. (p. 122.) N.B. In reading this letter it should be noticed 
° that the names of villages where conversions 
6. What is Lost. (p. 122.) have occurred are mentioned only by initials, so 
7. Prayer that the Destruction of the Missionary cose renponae svete not be discovered and 
Wi Rooms may be Blessed to the Larger Pros- 16, Prejudice in China. (p. 149-) 
| perity of the Missionary Cause. 17. Japan. (p. 150.) 
a) 8. Singing. 18. Si ging. 
Mr. Letter. (p. 144-) 19. Offering for Foreign Missions. 
y 10. Miss Faye’s Letter. (p. 145.) 20. Prayer and Benediction. 
a 11. Mr. Fletcher’s Letter. (p. 147.) 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


OUTWARD BOUND. 


REV. S. A. PERRINE, MOLUNG, ASSAM. 


PERHAPS the readers of the MissIonary _ kerchiefs are fluttered, heart throbs are stilled, 


MAGAZINE who have never taken a sea trip may the pilot is gone — yes, we are at last off for 
be interested in a missionary’s voyage out. India! 


It is, indeed, a strange sensation to be out far I've seen the land I love fade in the distance dim. 
away for the first time from associations known It is to us an unknown way; but God leads 
from childhood. Off for India! The last fare- on, and that is sufficient. We do not care to 


wells are said, tears are wiped away, hand- see and know, since God is at the helm guiding 
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the good Pavonia, with her fifty-one mission- 
aries, outward bound for India. 

Bon VoyAGE.— Ours was indeed a don 
voyage. Of course there was seasickness. 
That was the first thing on the programme. So 
we entered upon the matter with zest, and had 
a thoroughly good (?) time. We wanted to be 
sick, of course, i.e., after they had -informed 
us that if we were real sick we would not need 
a physician for a whole year. Seasickness is a 
matter of economy; that was certainly a novel 
way to look at it, but just the one to “ strike” 
a poor missionary. Really, though, it was 
almost unkind of them to get a poor fellow into 
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dismal look the miles and miles of docks! 
One does not have to ask, Is this the ‘* Old” 
Country! One afternoon and one night only 
were spent here. The Custom House mill 
grinds exceeding fine — in some cases. There 
is method in the grind. Thanks to the agents 
of the Union, our luggage was passed after a 
very formal examination. They have learned, 
I think, by experience, that a missionary does 
not carry ‘‘ spirits” in his trunk. From Liver- 
pool to London, down through Bedford and 
Kettering, via the Midland railway, was a ride 
long to be remembered. After a stop of one 
night in London, we were off again and away 


it on the ground of economy. Why, one would 
spend the savings of a lifetime at such a time! 
But spare the tale—it can be described and 
imagined only by those who have had experi- 
ence. However, the Irishman is right, ‘‘ the 
feeling is swate after it is all over with.” 
‘“*THE ATLANTIC,” he says, ‘‘was stormy 
during the whole trip. But Sunday, October 2, 
was calm and quiet though cloudy. Good 
Captain McKay said he had picked out a 
smooth spot for Sunday! We were so thank- 
ful for that one calm day, and enjoyed the 
services aboard ship thoroughly. At Queens- 
town we sent off our first mail. Liverpool was 
reached in a drizzling rain. How black and 


ON BOARD SHIP. 


for India. And yet we saw all that time allowed 
ustosee. Thestreetsof London, seen from the 
top of a ‘* bus,” present many and varied sights. 
There was time for just one look at the Old 
Bailey, the Bank of England, and St. Paul’s. 
Besides, we ‘‘ did” one half of the British 
Museum. We were so sorry to leave England 
with only one passing look; still, we found 
that ‘‘all things work together for good to 
them that love God,” for by going right on we 
escaped the rough weather that wrecked the 
ill-fated Roumania. The Bay of Biscay, 
usually so trying, did not affect our party — 
the Atlantic had prepared us! 

GIBRALTAR, reported to be the strongest 
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_ out of the throat of a boat-woman. 
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fortification in the world, is very impressive. 
Imagine a channel seven miles in width, the 
African mounfains on one side lifting them- 
selves to the clouds; on the other, the Spanish 
rocks, and so massive and piled up on such a 
grand scale that the strongest forts seem like 
mere playhouses, and the largest cannon, toys. 
I could not but think of how strong and safe 
is our ‘‘ Rock of Ages”; and a new meaning 
stood out before me from this passage, ‘I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help.” The Lord, who made such 
strong places, can and will certainly help us. 
NAPLEs. — Our day in Naples was Sunday, 
therefore no sight-seeing for our party. Just 
as we finished breakfast the anchor was dropped, 
and at the same moment we heard music. Two 
women, with a male accompanist, had come off 
in a boat and were singing Italian songs. 
Seldom have I heard anything that pleased me 
more. Music hath charms in fair Italy, even 
The hour 
for worship found us at a Methodist mission 
chapel. It was their Children’s Day, and they 
observed it just as Children’s Day is observed 
in America. How it did cheer the voyagers’ 
hearts to hear, in that far-away land, the old, 
familiar tunes sung so well and with so much 
vigor! But a Catholic city is to our mind 
almost a heathen city. If ‘* cleanliness is next 
to godliness,” one wonders: what must be the 
godliness of that Catholic city. Indeed, ac- 
cording to my observation, heathenism com- 
pares very favorably in many ways with Catholi- 
cism. I have heard of no opposition in India 
that can compare with the opposition of the 
Catholics of Naples to the work of the mission- 


Three F-vents in Christmas Week. 
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aries in that city. And if you compare history 
with history, the horrors of the old dungeons 
under the waters of the Bay of Naples have 
been only equalled by the terrors of the ‘* Black 
Hole of Calcutta.” To visit such a city makes 
one fearful of everything Catholic. Yet the 
sunny skies of Italy and the blue Mediterranean 
have not. been overdrawn by travellers. Noth- 
ing can surpass a voyage down this delightful 
sea. Of course we saw Vesuvius and Etna, 
but only at a distance. A strange feeling 
came over us as we passed near places men- 
tioned by the Great Apostle in his missionary 
journeys. From London to Calcutta, during 
five weeks, we had only two or three days of 
rain. On one of these we were suddenly called 
on deck by the cry, ‘* A water-spout! come and 
see a water-spout!” This was one of the 
things that we had hardly hoped to see; and 
there, perhaps two miles away, were two fine 
ones, and a third forming less than a mile 
away. Indeed, it came so close, that the 
officers were afraid the tail would strike the 
ship; and so to break it they prepared to send 
a cannon shot through the vast column of 
water. Small vessels, so they say, are some- 
times engulfed and completely destroyed by 
them. Water-spouts are quite common in the 
Mediterranean, but the officers of the Tarobe 
told us that they had never known them to 
pass so near before. We counted it, there- 


' fore, a great treat to thus see them. At early 


dawn one morning we sighted the Land of the 
Pyramids. Port Said is said to be the wicked- 
est place on earth, and so a good place for 
missionaries. We will go ashore, but hope 
to take up the voyage with you at a later date. 


THREE EVENTS IN CHRISTMAS WEEK. 
MRS. JENNIE BIXBY JOHNSON, TOUNGOO, BURMA. 


THE approach of Christmas brought the oft- 
repeated question, ‘* What is the best way for 
our school to observe the day?” We have not 
thought it best to encourage the custom of 
making presents, because of the tendency to 
extravagance and needless waste of money. 
Some of us also have conscientious scruples 
against observing a festival of purely popish 


origin. Other schools here have celebrated 
the day in European fashion, and all natives of 
India in the employ of Europeans have learned 
to expect and even demand their Christmas 
presents; so it has been hard to omit all such 
observance without creating a feeling of dis- 
content and envy among our scholars. This 
year we decided to have an entertainment by 
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the school on Christmas eve, consisting of 
singing and Scripture recitations. 

Teacher Ashepur was present, having come 
in from his frontier station to be married to 
one of our girls. He was called upon for 
an account of his work, and spoke with fervor 
and enthusiasm of his success, of the great 
need of more help, and of the activity of the 
enemies of Christ. He said: ‘‘ There are five 
villages near me who would receive teachers 
now if I knew whom to call. I am afraid the 
Catholics will take the field before we are 
ready. They send, not only Karen teachers, 
but three white men are already living up 
there. At Mobyae, a short journey from my 
village, they are building a nice large chapel 
and dwelling-house for white men.” 

‘We know this to be true. We can have 
only one white man and two ladies to carry on 
the work in our vast mission. The Catholics 
have a priest and nuns, and several school- 
masters in Toungoo, whose sole duty is to care 
for the town school and church. In addition, 
they have a bishop and several white priests 
who live on our Karen hills. They have a 
large and prosperous coffee plantation on the 
hills, with plenty of Karen laborers. They 
have no lack of money, and no difficulty in 
securing white men who are willing to isolate 
themselves upon these mountains for the sake 
of their creed. Oh, that more Christian men 
and women were ready to come to our help — 
to the help of the Zord against the mighty!” 
Oh, that half of the money spent for Christmas 
presents had been presented to Christ in rescu- 
ing these sheaves that are being fast gathered 
by missionaries of Satan! 

After Th’rah Ashepur’s remarks, Moung Lay, 
the teacher in our school who presided, said he 
wished to add something to the words of Ash- 
epur. He recalled the great gifts God had be- 
stowed on the Karens, on our school, on each 
individual present. He said in return we ought 
to give the Lord ourselves, and all we have. 
What is our business on earth? Is it to get 
from our fellow-men, or is it to give to our 
fellow-men? Ans. Our business on earth is to 
give. Christ says, ‘‘ Follow me,” and He came 
to ‘‘ give His life a ransom for many.” 2 Cor. 
viii. 5. 


Three Events in Christmas Week. 
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In announcing the collection Moung Lay 
said: ‘* Instead of making presents to each other 
to-night, we will contribute for the Lord's work. 
This money shall be applied towards the sup- 
port of whoever will go to those villages near 
Ashepur.” The collection was taken and 
amount announced. Miss Ambrose suggested 
to Moung Lay to ask, ‘‘ Is there one here in 
school who will volunteer to go?” Instantly a 
voice responded, ‘*I.” Miss Ambrose said, 
‘*Whois ‘I’? Stand up so we can see you!” 
And Shway-za-paw, who has had the care of 
the ladies’ house and of Miss Ambrose’s pony, 
and is one of our faithful boys, arose. The 
school were visibly affected, for he is a gen- 
eral favorite. Moung Lay said, ‘‘ If Shway-za- 
paw will go, shall we send him as our mission- 
ary, and hold our school responsible for his 
support?” From over the room came hearty 
responses — ‘* Yes, good, good.” Moung Lay 
said, ** All who are in favor of undertaking the 
support of Shway-za-paw as the missionary of 
this school, please rise.” Every person stood. 
Dr. Johnson made a few remarks of approval 
and encouragement, a special prayer was of- 
fered for the work and those so soon to leave 
us. Then with glowing, softened hearts we 
sang the doxology. 


EVENT SECOND. 


Tuesday afternoon, December 27, at half- 
past four o’clock, a large number, including 
the Toungoo missionaries, assembled in the 
chapel to witness the marriage of Th’rah 
Ashepur to Nan Moo Deh. The flowering 
and foliage plants with which the chapel had 
been decorated for Christmas eve were left for 
this occasion. Miss E. M. Petley played a 
march on the organ as the bride and groom, 
bridesmaid and best man entered and took 
their places. The native preacher who was to 
marry them read the Scriptures, and made his 
remarks with unusual vigor and assurance. He 
expressed good thoughts on Eph. v. 22-33, 
and then he said, ‘* These remarks are not only 
for this couple to be married to-day, but for all 
in this house who are married, and for all who 
ever expect to be married. Now join your 
right hands. God says the husband must love 
his wife even as himself; he must care for her 
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in sickness and in health; he must help and 
comfort her, and, forsaking father and mother, 
must cleave unto his wife, and they twain shall 
be one flesh. Now do you, Ashepur, agree to 
these doctrines as I have expounded them to- 
day?” Ashepur replied, ‘‘ Yes, I agree.” The 
minister exclaimed, ‘‘ That is well. Now I call 
all of you present in this house to witness that 
this young man has agreed to what I say. He 
then addressed to Nan Moo Deh the same 
question, and on her replying, ‘‘ I agree,” he 
said as before, ‘* That is well. I call all of you 
present in this house to witness that she has 
agreed in like manner.” He thought he had 
now emphatically married them, and sat down. 
The couple had been charged to remain stand- 
ing until he pronounced them husband and 
wife ; so there they waited, and it was neces- 
sary again to prompt him. After the closing 
prayer the organ was softly played, and the 
congregation came forward to offer congratula- 


‘tions. The bridal party, missionaries, and all 


the teachers from Dr. Cross’ compound and ours 
came to our house for simple refreshments. 


EVENT THIRD. 

All the teachers and scholars of the Bghai 
Karen school are gathered December 29 at the 
railway station to bid farewell to our mission- 
aries. Ashepur and his bride, and Shway-za- 
paw, who was leaving his dear school, home, 


and friends to enter upon his distant, perilous — 


work, are seated in the train. They ride north 
about an hour, then take their journey on foot 
across the mountains. Some of the girls, in- 
cluding Moo Deh’s two sisters, are weeping. 
As the train begins to move, the company sing 
**To the work! to the work!” Shway-za-paw 
had tried to be cheerful ; but now his handker- 
chief waves very feebly from the window, his 
composure gives way, and his tears flow. 

Thus did we celebrate Christmas. We be- 
lieve it is only the beginning of larger gifts to 
be laid at the Master’s feet. New love, new 
gratitude, new consecration, were aroused in 
the hearts of our pupils. May the perfume ever 
rise like sweet incense to the throne of our 
God! ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 


AN EVENING SCHOOL IN JAPAN. 


REV. JOHN L. DEARING, YOKOHAMA. 


VERY much is said and written about the stu- 
dent class of young men in Japan, but it is not 
generally known that there is another quite dis- 
tinct class from these, consisting of young men 
who are learning various kinds of business, who 
have very few of the literary advantages of the 
student class. According to the custom of the 
country, very early in life a young man who 
wishes to become a merchant, an architect, a 
photographer, a banker, or to enter upon any 
such kind of business, becomes attached to 
some firm, and grows up in the business. Be- 
ing thus deprived of school advantages, which 
those who aspire to some profession enjoy, 
there has arisen a demand for evening schools, 
which is quite remarkable. There is no means 
of ascertaining how many such schools are 
actually in existence for such young men, but 
the number is surprisingly large, especially in 
the large cities, as Tokyo and Yokohama. 


Having recently become somewhat interested 
in one of these schools, I am led to give some 
account of the opportunities which such a 
school affords for Christian work. Nearly two 
years ago, two young men, graduates of the 
higher commercial school in Tokyo, secured 
positions in a foreign firm in Yokohama, and, 
feeling the need of some school advantages for 
young men who have not had the opportunities 
they had enjoyed, they resolved to open an 
evening commercial school. A building was 
rented, and, with the assistance of one or two 
others whom they allied with themselves, they 
started the school quite successfully. They 
arranged a course of study, including elemen- 
tary studies, book-keeping, and English. The 
latter they taught themselves, having a very 
good knowledge of English, but they felt the 
need of some foreigner to assist them in con- 
versational English. 
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After seeking for help, they finally were 
directed to me. Though at first unwilling to 
render any assistance, because of abundance 
of work already on hand, and unwillingness 
to spend my time in teaching the elements of 
English conversation, I finally consented, in 
view of the opportunities I thought I saw. 
The two young men were earnest Christian 
men, and were trying, they .said, to make 
it a Christian school. They were giving oc- 
casional talks before the students on moral 
and religious subjects ; and if I would make my 
teaching of English fall into the lines of relig- 
ious instruction, they would be very glad. It 
seemed an opportunity to reach a class of young 
men who are not reached by regular missionary 
work, and I gladly took it up. I found the 
students, for the most part, young men who 
had some prejudice against Christianity as a 
foreign religion. They had formed a poor opin- 
ion of it from the lives of the foreign business 
men they had seen. They know nothing of 
the missionaries, and never went to any of the 
churches. Said one of the teachers, ‘*‘ They 
are prejudiced against Christianity because 
they do not understand about it. When they 
understand about it, they will feel differently.” 

I first began by getting acquainted with them, 
just as I would with young men in America. 
Then the subject of Christianity and its teach- 
ing and meaning was gradually introduced ; 
sometimes by general talks or questions on 
their part or mine, for I tried to make the 
teaching partake of the conversational char- 
acter. Sometimes I take one of the large 
picture charts used in the Sunday schools at 
home, and we talk about the picture, and I tell 
the story in simple English, almost always be- 
ing asked by some one who has a Bible — for a 
few have the book — where the story was, that 
he might read it over by himself. Occasionally 
some of the more advanced students and 
teachers have been invited to our home for an 
evening socially. One very pleasant occasion, 
and often referred to by the students since, 
was honored by the presence of Rev. John B. 
G. Pidge, D. D., of Philadelphia, who was in 
Japan at the time, and also Rev. Alfred C. 
Fuller, of Cambridge, Mass., en route for his 
mission-field in India, both of whom, in inter- 
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esting words, gave the young men thoughts 
that will be long remembered. At what seemed 
the proper time, I offered to form a Bible class 
of the more advanced students, who might wish 
to come to my home on Sunday afternoon for 
study. This was gladly accepted, and a good 
number regularly present themselves and show 
a deep interest in learning what the Bible 
teaches. 
May I close by mentioning one or two 
of the evident results which this expenditure 
of one evening per week, and an hour Sun- 
day afternoon has gained? And I am by no 
means sure that there may not be other results 
unknown and unseen, which are as valuable or 
more so. The Christian boldness of the 
teachers has been greatly increased by having 
a foreign Christian teacher working with them. 
Two Christian students of the school have been 
led to show their colors and take a strong 
stand, where, without my help, they would 
probably have been much less strong and 
decided. A prejudice against Christianity has 
been removed from the minds of some, who, 
if they do not become true Christians them- 
selves, will at least not stand in opposition to 
its teaching, as they otherwise would. Several 
students have begun to attend church. Two 
have expressed a desire to become Christians, 
and certainly show a very earnest spirit as re- 
gards religious things. The Bible has begun 
to be read by many of the students, who wish 


*to learn what it teaches, and those who attend 


the Bible class show a commendable zeal in 
studying it. I no longer have any question as 
to the advisability of giving one evening per 
week, when I am in Yokohama, to this work, 
and many times I have been thankful for this 
opportunity to come into close relations with 
about one hundred young men every week, 
who are to form a part of the business world of 
the future in this land. 


A LApby who had spent many years in China 
was speaking with great earnestness of Chris- 
tian missions in that country, when, to her 
astonishment, her friend replied that she did 
not feel any interest in missions. ‘‘ No interest 
in missions?” she exclaimed; ‘‘are you not a 
Christian? I did not know that there were 
heathen in America.” 


remind you of stained glass windows! 
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A SUNDAY IN SUICHAUFU, CHINA. 
MISS EMMA INVEEN, SUIFU. 


‘LET your minds and hearts travel westward 
to California, over the Pacific to Japan (the 
Sunrise Kingdom), across the Yellow Sea to 
China (the Empire of the Great Pure Dynasty), 
then up the Yangtse-kiang (the Son of the 
Sea), one thousand eight hundred miles 
through the gorges and over the rapids, into 
the province of Szchuan (Four Rivers), to the 
city of Suifu. With a closely packed popula- 
tion of two hundred and fifty thousand souls, 
it lies almost foursquare in the fork of land 
formed by the junction of the blue waters of 
the Min with the ever-muddy Yangste, with 
pagoda and temple crowned mountains for a 
setting to the north and the east. The city wall 
has six gates. Outside the West Gate is 
located the Tsen-li-tang (true-doctrine hall), 
where the little native church and the mission- 


. aries meet every Lord’s day. You see the 


chapel is a real Chinese house without ceiling 
or floor, with latticed windows covered with 
white and colored papers, so arranged as to 
This 
wooden partition down the middle of the room 
is a concession to native ideas regarding the 
separation of the sexes. But for this partition 
we should probably have very few women at 
the general services. This idea is further car- 
ried out in having separate reception rgoms for 
men and women. ; 

It is now nine o’clock. The few believers 
and inquirers, numbering fifteen or twenty, 
have assembled for the early morning prayer 
meeting, led by Mr. Warner. After some few 
brief remarks on the passage selected, the 
meeting is thrown open to all. Immediately 
all are down on their knees; and a number, 
including two boys, lead in short, earnest 
prayers without a moment's loss of time. 

At ten o’clock the women meet in their re- 
ception room to learn hymns. Here, as well 
as in the Sunday school, Mrs. Warner helps 
very materially with her Baby Organ. The 
hymn this morning is ‘‘I am so glad that our 
Father in Heaven.” Some of the brighter 
ones learn very easily; these in turn help the 
slower ones. The oldest is over sixty. She 


has been listening to the gospel off and on for 
three years. At first she was very much afraid 
of what her neighbors might say; but she has 
quite overcome that fear, and comes out boldly 
and answers them as wisely as she can. She 
has even gone so far as to ask a missionary to 
her house to tell the gospel to her neighbors. 
When Mrs. Wellwood asked her how she 
knew that Jesus loved her, she replied, ‘I 
know it in my Aeart, for He gives me peace 
and joy.” 

Now the gong has sounded for the general 
preaching service. All gather in the chapel — 
the men and boys on the left, and the women 
and girls on the right. Mr. Wellwood opens 
the meeting with a hymn of praise, in which 
the Chinese join. I am afraid you would think 
it rather bad, judged from the standpoint of 
congregational singing in America. But if I 
do say it, it is the best singing I’ve heard since 
leaving the coast. After prayer, Mr. Wellwood 
discoursed on happiness or blessedness. It 
may be said to be the one character best 
loved by the Chinese, including, or stand- 
ing for, every good so ardently desired by the 
native mind, chief amongst which are numer- 
ous descendants, riches and honor. The 
preacher showed that such happiness is of the 
earth and therefore perishable; and then told 
them of the blessings provided for them in the 
salvation of Jesus Christ. A native evangelist 
follows in a short exhortation, a hymn closes 
the service, and the men are invited to their 
reception room for after-talks, while the chil- 
dren remain for Sunday school. Here the 
attendance varies according to the state of the 
weather, the willingness of the parents, and 
other reasons. As Mrs. Wellwood is not able 
to take the women to-day for an after-talk, 
they also remain with the children as lookers 
on, and perhaps take in as much as they. 

At half-past two the men meet to study their 
Sunday-school lesson, which is in Samuel; 
while about the same time, two classes for 
women, one at Mrs. Wellwood’s house, and 
the other at the chapel, meet for a Bible lesson. 
The latter are having oral lessons from, the 
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life of Christ, repeating each Sunday what has 
gone before. 

As this is the first Sunday in the Chinese 
month, we meet again in the evening around 
the Lord’s Table. Nine natives and the mis- 
sionaries commemorate the Lord’s death, with 
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Dr. Finch as our leader in this service. A 
hymn is sung and a collection taken, and all 
quietly disperse. 

May the day not be far distant when the 
number shall be many times nine, and the little 
church become a mother of many more! 


TWO GARO ASSOCIATIONS. 
REV. C. D. KING, GAUHATI, ASSAM. 


THE recent meeting of the Garo Hills Asso- 
ciation, in Brother Mason’s field, it was my 
privilege to attend. It seemed to me a won- 
derful evidence of progress already made, and 
an indication of grand things still to be accom- 
plished. There was something very thrilling 
in being among so many native Christians 
(about a thousand), and being in their meet- 
ings, where work for another year was so effi- 
ciently and liberally provided for. What I 
learned there was very valuable to me, for my 
own work is at present largely among Garos. 

Since the close of that association I have 
had the company and assistance of Mr. Mason, 
Rev. Thangkan, Mr. Craighead, and Mrs. 
Gates in a tour through that part of the Gau- 
hati field in which our Christians mostly reside. 

The association at Rajasimla had closed, 
and hundreds of the delegates had shaken 
hands with us and started for their homes, 
when once more the church gong was sounded, 
and Mr. Mason, who for four days had been 


almost too busy to eat or sleep, conducted a ” 


parting’ service, which consisted in the marry- 
ing of four couples. We then turned our faces 
towards Gauhati. 

Our first march brought us to Odakgiri, a 
village in Mr. Mason’s field. Here we spent 
one day, examined the school, held meetings 
with the church, looked over church records 
and church roll, baptized five persons, visited 
many of the Christians at their own doors, etc. 
This was a sample of the work we were to do in 
the villages that lay between us and Gauhati. 

Of course Mr. Mason and Thangkan were 
the only ones of our party who could use 
the Garo language. But the rest of us were 
learning much of value in regard to the work 
and the field; and both Mr. Craighead and 
myself found some Christians and others with 


whom we could talk a little, he in Bengali and 
I in Assamese. 

The next day’s march brought us to Gijang, 
a village in my field. Here, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Mason and Thangkan were the chief 
speakers, and were able to do work that 
the rest of us could not do. We found that 
two persons had recently been baptized here. 
One poor woman who has been a sinner ap- 
pealed to be restored to church membership, 
and plead with us to pray for her. Though 
her name is not now on the church roll, we 
cannot help hoping it is written in the book of 
life. 

This was the first of nine villages visited 
by us in the course of only about a week; for 
we were obliged to hasten, in order to be at 
Gauhati at the time appointed for our associa- 
tion there. With all the travelling we had to 
do, and with meetings in the early morning, 
meetings in the evening, and meetings by day, 
we had a very busy time during those few days. 
I consider the work done in those villages dur- 
ing that hasty tour very important and valu- 
able, and I cannot be thankful enough that 
Mr. Mason and Thangkan could come with me 
through these villages and then be with us at 
our associational meeting. 

There were present at our association per- 
haps two hundred Christians from those out- 
stations which we had just visited, and several 
others which we could not visit. In our visits 
to the villages we had done what we could to 
remove any feeling of antagonism to the mis- 
sion, which was ready to take root, because of 
our non-compliance with their request (sent to 
our missionary conference in January) for the 
establishment of a station school in Gauhati. 
And as an evidence that we succeeded in this, 
I am glad to record that the association vol- 
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untarily voted to support from their own con- 
tributions five promising boys whom they have 
selected to.send to Tura to enter the schools 
there. They also selected four others whom 
they wished the mission to aid. This I feel 
the mission ought to do, for nothing so op- 
presses me here as the lack of suitably quali- 
fied men for the carrying on of even such work 
as the churches themselves wish to do, to say 
nothing of the work that the mission should 
organize and carry on. 

In supporting these ‘students for the min- 
istry ” from mission funds, I shall be making a 
very small drain on our financial resources as 
compared with what it would cost to establish 
and maintain a school here in Gauhati. And 
we all of us, even the Garos themselves, real- 
izé that at Gauhati it would be impossible for 
Christian school boys from the villages to 
escape being harmed by the many untoward 
influences which are prevalent here; whereas 
at Tura there are blessed spiritual influences 
which we hope will be of inestimable benefit to 
the pupils we are sending there. 

Our association also provided for the carry- 
ing on of the work in their own villages. They 
appointed teachers (who will also act as preach- 
ers) for ten schools, and determined what pay 
they should receive. Each is to receive some- 
thing from the villagers where he teaches, and 
a share of the grant which we have from gov- 
ernment. It will indicate something of the 
lack of qualified men when I tell you that two 
more schools are financially provided for, but 
no suitable teachers were found for them. 

The association, without any advice from 
the missionaries, enlarged their ‘‘ School Com- 
mittee” to fourteen, and decided that not less 
than nine should constitute a quorum. This 
gives them quite an influential board of educa- 
tion, and I expect that the other two schools 
will soon be provided with teachers who will 


_ at least do as well as some that were employed 


last year. 

The man whom the churches supported as 
an evangelist last year was required to give 
the association a very circumstantial and 
detailed report of his labors. And there was a 
chance for some hard feelings when they 
refused to continue his support, and appointed 
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another in his place. It seems they were dis- 
satisfied because he had not manifested more 
energy in the work. The man they have now 
appointed has more natural energy, and will, I 
hope, at least do better as a preacher than he 
has been doing as a teacher. The man whom 
they have dropped has good ability. He will 
probably accept a position as teacher, and the 
change may be a good one all around. Some 
deep emotions have been stirred, and some 
searchings of heart caused by this change ; but 
nothing of bitterness or ill feeling was mani- 
fested. And there were in the closing meet 
ing of the association some very precious 
indications of the Spirit’s presence. The meet- 
ing closed with a season of touching, fervent 
prayers, but not till the Garos had themselves 
proposed and voted to observe a week of 
prayer for blessings on the work of the new 
year. The dismissed evangelist and one of 
last year’s teachers, who was also dismissed, 
showed themselves capable of noble feelings, 
and to have the good of the churches at heart 
rather than their own advancement. That 
dismissed teacher, by the way, is a man of 
much natural force of character and good judg- 
ment, and I could not help feeling it a pity 
to lose him from a position where he could do 
so much. But he disgraced himself last year 
on one occasion by getting drunk, and was 
excluded from the church for a time; and 
though teachers are so hard to find, the com- 
mittee would not recommend his re-appoint- 
ment this year. , 

My heart yearns toward these people as they 
return to their villages, — those villages that I 
have now come to know, —and I hope that 
others may feel the impulse that I do to pray 
for them. 

The number baptized in the Gauhati field in 
1892 was sixty, all of them at the out-stations. 
In the month of January, 1893, thirty-seven 
more were baptized. It is probable that all of 
these baptisms would have occurred in 1892 if 
the evangelist (an ordained man) had made his 
tour of the villages in December instead of in 
January. The contributions during the year 
in the out-stations have averaged nearly two 
rupees each for every name on the church rolls. 
Do the churches at home do as well? 
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UP THE CONGO. III. 


MR. J. H. CAMP, OF THE STEAMER HENRY REED. 


Fune 30. — On way at 8.28 with a good load 
of wood ; made twostops in the day ; came near 
Mkoose, a village where we had found friends 
and plenty of food and wood on our way up. 
As we came near the landing, we were met by 
_ quite a company of men armed with guns and 
spears, all trying to tell us not to stop there as 
there was nothing there for us. But we tried 
to argue with them that we were their friends, 
and told them that we were the same people 
who had stopped there some time before and 
bought food and got wood from their gardens, in 
which some of their mandioka was destroyed, 
and asked if we did not pay them well, if we 
did not part friends, and had now returned at 
Chief Myaba’s request. Then they recognized 
me, and at once all was changed, and we went 
in to the beach and did some trading and 
slept well. It seems a strange peculiarity that 
these people can seldom tell one steamer or 
white man from another unless they are es- 
pecially acquainted with it. 

Fuly 1.— Thank God for the appearance of 
another month, which finds us as well as we 
are. On way at 5.55. Morning very dark and 
cloudy. As the cheering light appeared we 
were in a channel, with a forest on one side 
and a grass plain on the other. The sweet, 


rose-like smell which came from the large, 


white flowers in the forest seemed to give a 
worn traveller a renewed vigor. Soon we were 
beside a fine plain backed a half mile bya 
gentle rise of some forty feet, which was under 
a good state of cultivation. At regular inter- 
vals could be seen small towns, snugly settled 
under pretty groves of plantain and palm 
trees, and surrounded by beautiful fields of 
corn, mandioka, potatoes, peanuts, and so 
forth, to the extent of thousands of acres. 
Here I find the musk plant growing. Just 
below on a near incline I recognize the mahog- 
any, satinwood, and teak trees. On the edge 
of the beautiful forest their boughs are clustered 
with orchids and drooping vines which at times 
forms a beautiful green curtain nearly as even 

though placed there by a draper. The 


monkeys jumping and the birds singing and 
flying all seem to add to the natural beauty of 
the scenery. At intervals we see beautiful 
patches of papyrus among the tall grass, which 
may be told in the distance by its dark-green 
color. A slight breeze sprang up and seemed 
cold, but the thermometer registered 80° F. 
As we were going up, Baby Makolo made 


‘many comments on the birds and ‘‘ hippos, ” but 


now she lies in the bottom of the river. How 
I do miss her; she seemed intended for such a 
bright future. 

We arrived at Bolobo at g; find all reason- 
ably well, considering Mr. Glennie has had 
another bad fever, and he will now go down 
with us. On way to the Pool, I visited Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison. We started at 1.50 and had, 
by special arrangements, abandoned the Kasai 
trip to get a load of limestone. _ In the after- 
noon I was feeling quite feverish, but relied on 
an extra dose of quinine to put me right. We 
stopped just above Lone Island Point for the 
night and for wood at 4.55. Herel found some 
sand of quartz rock solidified in stratas of from 
one fourth to two inches suitable for rock 
plating. It is in small quantities only. 

July 2.— We arrived at Bwemba at 7.40. 
Here I got my late mails. We started again 
at 9.20, and tried to get as far on way as pos- 
sible, as the brethren were very poorly and 
wanted to catch a steamer at Banana on the 
25th, and I knew that there was no time to 
lose. 

Fuly 3.— Morning very cool; temperature 
in cabin 70°, out door 62°, water 82° F. 
Weather clear. As we have no time to lose, we 
must push forward even on Sunday. So we 
left for Mswata at 11.50, arrived at 12.06, visited 
Chief Gobela, put men to buying chop (food), 
and I proceeded to visit the sick. On entering 
one house of Chief Gobela’s I found one woman 
making kwanga and another woman of a very 
beautiful form and features lying on a mat 
with a grass cloth head attire resembling our 
Goddess of Liberty, with a huge knot on the 
front. Knowing their superstitious views, I 
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stepped to her side and asked if she was very 
ill. She did not recognize me nor move her 
eyes. I asked again; she continued silent. 
Then I asked her associate if she had been ill 
long and she said, ‘‘yes.” I saw she was ina 
high fever, and told her associate to come to 
the steamer and I would send medicine; but 
she refused. So I inquired as to what effect 
that head-dress was intended to have on the 
sick. She replied, ‘‘To kill the sickness.” 
Then I told them not to be deluded by such 
ideas, and asked for a single case of such a cure. 
They could not tell me of a single instance. 
So I told them that their faith was misplaced, 
and that they should only trust in the great 
God who made all things and who could do all 
things. This seemed a strange idea to them, 
but when once convinced, they will be a most 
zealous people. We left at 1.18, and anchored 
at Flamimgo Island at 4.30. 

Fuly 4.—Oh! to be at home to-day! But 
thanks to God that 1 am here. We spent the 
day cutting and preparing timber to take to the 
Pool for the church and the steamer work, also 
to fasten beside the steamer and load on, to 
hold her steady through the rough water which 
we must pass through. It takes a little time, 
but it is safer. 

Fuly 7.— At head of Pool at 9.50. Sent 
boat and eleven men to Kimpoko, accom- 
panied by three of the brethren, and waited 
then beside an island until 1.40, when we 
started and arrived at Kinshassa at 4.40, where 
the Baptist Missionary Society brethren left us, 
and we started at 5, arrived at our home near 
Leopoldville at 5.45, and found all well. But by 
taking some loads for the Congo Balolo Mis- 
sion and the Baptist Missionary Society we 
can make up a load for the steamer, and hope 


to start again in a week. 


Fuly 18.—I just received the sad news of 
the death of Lieutenant Hodister and five white 
comrades in the Kasonge country, east of the 
Lualaba River in about 8° south latitude and 
28° east longtitude. The report is that the 
natives have united against the white men, and 
are determined to rid the country of them, and 
so began on Mr. Hodister and company, who 
were representing the State in the anti-slave 
movement. Four were beheaded, and their 
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heads were placed in a row in front of the 
king’s house. Their bodies were dismembered 
entirely, and all was given to the enraged 
savages to eat. Later two who had escaped, 
or were away some distance, were caught. 
One was tied and the body entirely dismem- 
bered, and then beheaded. As to the sixth, 
there are two stories ; one saying that he saw the 
five victims tortured, and shot himself; and the 
other story is that he was caught while trading 
for ivory, and tied to a tree and tortured by 
being shot in the legs and arms with many 
shots, at which treatment he requested them to 
stop that, and shoot him through the head. 
Another story says that one of the party, 
while buying a tusk of ivory, was standing and 
talking to the owner, who at one move sev- 
ered the head from the body. At present I 
believe that it is hard to get the exact facts, 
but there is no doubt that the company have 
been murdered in a most brutal manner, and 
the remains eaten. I also fear the fate of the 
Katanga company, who expected to descend the 
Lualaba next year, as these people say they 
will murder every white man who comes into 
their district. It is quite plain that most 
stringent steps must be taken at once, or all 
the Upper Congo and the Sankuru and Ka- 
tanga countries will be cleared of everything 
that indicates civilization, as it is reported that 
two thousand Arabs and people are uniting 
against the white men. 


THE clergyman in his parish is the best 
advocate for missions. If his heart be aglow 
with love for souls, with zeal in his Master’s 
service, and with fervent desire to sustain and 
foster the missions of the church of which he 
is a minister, he, better than any one else, can 
call forth a response from his people. As he 
goes from house to house, from one to another, 
pleading the cause of the perishing, he will be 
helping indirectly, but none the less surely, 
the works which lie nearest to his hand; and 
his own support will come more freely out of 
the unselfish effort which he makes for others. 


‘— The Spirit of Missions. 
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MISSIONARY CENTENARY SERMON. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D. D. 
[ Delivered at the Centenary Celebration of the English Baptist Missionary Society, which was formed Oct. 2, 1792-] 
Whom if thou bring forward on their journey worthily of God, thou shalt do well, because that for the 
sake of the name they went forth. We, therefore, ought to receive such, that we might be fellow-helpers 


with the truth. (3 John, 6.) 


Tuts short letter opens for us a window into 
the past, and shows us a little incident in the 
inner life of an unnamed church. Some trav- 
elling evangelists, apparently from Ephesus, 
the residence of the apostle, had gone forth 
armed with what he modestly calls ‘* somewhat 
which I have written,” and had found their 
way toa city where they had been hospitably 
welcomed by a certain Gaius or Caius. But in 
that little community there was an ill-condi- 
tioned dog-in-the-manger, whose touchy self- 
importance thought that he was somehow 
aggrieved by the apostle’s recommendation, 
and sought to revenge his insulted pre-eminence 
upon the innocent evangelists, refusing to re- 
ceive them because he wouldn't receive the 
apostle, and even going so far as to threaten 
excommunication to their sympathizers. So 
the evangelists went back to Ephesus and told 
their story, and the apostle appears to send 
them once again to the same place, and gives 
them this letter, partly in order to express his 
satisfaction with the work of Caius, and partly 
in order to prepare the way for their future 
reception. The words of my text are the gist 
of the epistle in so far as it concerns the 
evangelists and their host. 

A very small matter! Yes, but John brings 
big principles to bearupon it. And the things 
which we vulgarly admire as great, and those 
which we insolently despise as little, may be 
equally moulded by the highest laws; and if 
they are, their magnitude is of no consequence 
atall. So my text carries lessons for us to-day, 
and, as you will observe, it covers the ground of 
both the sentiments which are natural to us 
now. It vibrates between ‘‘them” and ‘ we.” 
It tells us why we should honor the great men 
of the past, and what we must be and do to 
make us worthy to honor them. ‘‘ They went 
forth . . . we ought to receive such,” and, 
thank God, the continuity of ‘such” will 


never be wanting as long as the Church is true 
to its Master. 


The words then of my text seem to me to 
suggest three general thoughts, to each of 
which I shall ask your attention for a few mo- 
ments. First, the motive and aim of the 
missionary worker; second, the standard for 
the missionary helper; third, the honor com- 
mon to them both. 

1. THE Motiv... AND AIM OF THE MISSION- 
ARY WoRKER.—“‘ For the sake of the name 
they went forth.” Now, I need not remind 
you how in Scripture the name is more than a 
collection of syllables. It is the expression of 
the nature of the person or thing to which it is 
applied. In reference to a person it tells us 
not only who but what he is, and in fact we 
may say it is tantamount, or all but tantamount, 
to the whole revelation of Jesus Christ; the 
sum of all we know about him—his nature, 
his character, his work. If you want it put 
into briefer words, the name is the old name, 
so familiar to the primitive church, as that it 
plays a large part in the symbolism of early 
Christian art. So the initials of the words of 
which it is composed — Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, Saviour— that’s the name; it’s the name ; 
no need to define any further. It is sole be- 
cause it is all-sufficient; one central pillar will 
hold up a roof and render superfluous and im- 
pertinent a multitude of slender shafts. For 
the sake of ¢/e name, the one name that is 
above every name, God obliterates all besides. 
You remember how in the Old Testament there 
isa kind of quasi-personality attached to the 
expression ‘‘the Lord” as in such words as 
‘*the name of the Lord cometh from afar”; 
and the same quasi-personality attaches to the 
expression of my text. The name in these 
little letters of the apostle is used with a 
peculiar significance. Action is attributed to 
it, and we are here, indeed, to recognize that 
the name is the revealed and the divine Christ. 
Then, if I may venture upon a little more 
narrow exposition, I should like you to notice 
the singularity of the other part of this expres- 
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sion of motive :— ‘‘ for the sake of ” —which, 
literally and actually given, is on behalf of, for 
the benefit of—‘‘the name”: as if that great 
name could somehow be advantaged by us. 
You remember how the Psalmist said with a 
kind of suppressed surprise mingling with his 
thankfulness, ‘‘He was extolled with my 
tongue; his name got good because I spoke 
it;” and it is for the advantage, and in some 
true though wonderful sense for the help of the 
name of the Lord that these penniless evan- 
gelists went out. 

Now, brethren, if these things be true — 
and I, for one, am profoundly convinced of 
them, if these things be true, then here’s the 
one motive, as for all Christian life, so emi- 
nently for this missionary work. Every other 
will fail us; it is far deeper than compassion 
for souls; it is the parent of compassion for 
souls. I say nothing about more vulgar mo- 
tives to which we are always being tempted to 


- appeal; let’s brush them all away, in order 


that we may lay our hearts and our consciences 
open to the full influence of this, the one ade- 
quate motive ; as for a life, so for all Christian 
work. For the sake of the name, and for that 
alone, let us see to it that we do our little bit 
of work, whatsoever it may be. I, for one, 
profoundly distrust the appeal to lesser, lower, 
commoner motives than this; and I think that 
one reason for the diminution in missionary 
enthusiasm, if there be such a diminution, has 
lain here—that we conjure with illicit terms 
and that we try too much to stimulate by mo- 
tives less divine and less worthy than the name 
of the Lord. And so ye’ve touched the sur- 
face, and ye’ve got the drainage from the surface, 
and scanty and hot and sometimes impure 
enough have been the streams that flowed into 
our treasuries. Go down to the heart of things, 
like an artesian well, down through the super- 
ficial strata to the great central reservoir that 
lies there in the green sand, and ye’ll get the 
water coming up to the surface abundantly, and 
no need of pipes and buckets and clattering 
machinery in order to draw it forth. ‘* For 
the sake of the name”—let us stand by 
that. 

And then remember how this was the motive 
which impelled the founders of this society in 
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their work. 
in one of the daily newspapers, yesterday, about 
our Centenary, that William Carey was a genius. 
Well, I’m not sure about genius; it’s an awk- 


I read, in an appreciative article 


ward word to define. Wonderful linguistic 
faculty, the capacity for blazing out from the 
contact of an idea, and of keeping the fire 
bright through discouragements; tenacity of 
will, persistence, unselfishness — noble, Christ- 
like—and a simplicity which was sublime ; 
these things he had. Whether he was a 
genius or not, he was a hero; and he was a 
hero because he wasa saint; and he was a 
saint because he had been sanctified by the 
touch of Christ’s name, and the name had 
driven self out of him. These men went forth 
for the sake of the name; and what men it 
made of them! They were quaintly and un- 
couthly unlike the canons of propriety in their 
generation. The boisterous raillery which was 
in fashion at that time has given place to the 
daintily curled nostrils of culture; but neither 
the one nor the other could penetrate beneath 
the disguise of the eighteenth-century Puritan 
and his peculiar dialects, to see the nobleness 
and the greatness that were masking it. Men 
that can go into raptures over Roman Catholic 
priests (if they be far enough away) and Budd- 
hist sages, and pride themselves on their power 
of detecting genius and nobility under all sorts 
of strange disguises, have been baffled alto- 
gether by the impenetrable mask which being a 
Baptist in a Northamptonshire village has cast 
round one of the great men of the ages. But 
what I meant to say—and you'll pardon the 
digression — what I meant to say was this: it 
was the name that made the men, and that 
made their work. Beautiful old stories tell us 
of clowns who have been humanized and re- 
fined, and made into chivalrous gentlemen by 
the love placed high upon some fair and worthy 
maiden. William Carey and his fellows were 
galvanized into nobility and lifted into worthi- 
ness simply by the power of their contact with 
the name. 

And so, brethren, let me remind you in one 
word that the continuance of the missionary 
enterprise must be secured by the continuance 
of the same motives and impulses which led to 
its inception and origination. A friend who is 
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in this audience asked me some few days ago 
whether I thought that the condition of our 
dissenting churches was such to-day that it 
would have originated a missionary society if 
we hadn’t inherited one. I don’t want to 
answer the question, but I want to lay this 
upon your heart, that if we don’t keep the 
name intact, we shall lose all missionary fervor. 
Historically, churches which have grasped but 
a fragment of it have felt no impulse to spread 
the fragment that they have grasped. Why 
should they? Why should any man give him- 
self trouble, and go to the ends of the earth in 
order to proclaim half a name or to preach a 
maimed Christ? If any such men did, and I 
‘know not that there have been such, this I’m 
sure of, that the demons would laugh in their 
faces with the old taunt, ‘* Jesus I know, and 
Paul I know, but who are ye?” If you take 
away any of the elements of the name of 
Christ, you rob it of all its power. Let us 
remember that it is Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, the Saviour, in whom alone will be found 
the impulsive power that will send men forth. 
As long as our churches live by that name so 
long will there go forth man after man driven 
out to carry it. Let them falter in their alle- 
giance to the supernatural, divine, sacrificial 
elements of the name, and the missionary im- 
pulse will become spasmodic spurts, and will 
die like water out of a pipe when the pressure 
is slacked off. Only he who can with all his 
heart say, ‘‘ There is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby ye must be 
saved,” is worthy to be his chosen vessel to 
bear it to the Gentiles. 

2. THE STANDARD FOR MISSIONARY 
HELPERS. And so secondly, mark here the 
standard for missionary helpers. I have read 
my text with the alteration which you will find 
also, I think, in the Revised Version, which 
substitutes for ‘‘ after a godly sort,” the literal 
and most pregnant rendering, ‘‘worthily of 
God.” That isthe standard. It bids us con- 
sider what He is. The dignity of the recipient 
should, in some measure, be expressed by the 
preciousness of the gift. It bids us consider 
what he has given us, and how he has given it. 
For though we stand in the presence of a great 
mystery when we thus speak, and perhaps are 
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in danger of being wise above what is written, 
it seems to me that Scripture does tell us this 
wonderful truth, that some shadow of sacrifice 
passed across even the completeness of that 
divine nature ; for Paul has ventured to quote 
the words which, in the Old Testament, de- 
scribe Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac as having 
some dim foreshadowing of the Father’s sacri- 
fice of the Son. ‘‘ He spared not”: these are 
the words of the Greek translation of the 
pathetic story in Genesis, and whether we ven- 
ture to expand them into anything definite and 
capable of being put into words or no, at all 
events let us lay this, dear friends, on our 
hearts, that the cross is the pattern and stand- 
ard of our Christian life, effort, and. gift, not 


“only because in it is the measure of the love of 


the Son who gave himself for us, but as we may 
reverently say, if not the measure, at least the 
exhibition of the love of the Father who spared 
not his only Son, but freely delivered him up 
to the death for us all. Carry that pattern 
with you, and ask yourself what sort of life 
will that be which is worthy of the giving God. 
It bids us consider the indwelling of God 
in his faithful servants. And that, I suppose, 
is the main idea which the apostle had in his 
mind in my text. He is running on the same 
lines as the great saying which he has recorded 
for us: ‘* He that receiveth you receiveth me, 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him that 
sent me.” Worthily of God—he is in his ser- 
vants ; treat them as you would treat him if he 
stood before you. 

Now, brethren, what sort of help, and further- 
ance, and hospitable reception, and the like, 
does this standard demand from us? Surely 
that all our work shall be the glad service of 
love; surely that if it be the glad service of 
love, it, shall, as all love gifts are, be the very 
utmost that it can do. Love gives its best, its 
highest, its all. Our work must be up to the 
very edge of our capacity. Remember John 
Foster : ‘* Power to its last particle is duty: it 
must be done with effort; to the very tension 
of our muscles; it must be work polished to 
the highest pitch of perfection.” On the top 
of Milan Cathedral you will find little angels 
stuck in away behind a pinnacle, perhaps not 
seen once in twenty years by anybody; and 
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every feather upon their quiet wings carved as 
if they were to stand in the market-place to be 
looked at by’everybody, because the sculptor 
loved his work, and laid it as an offering, 
whether consciously or no, at the feet of the 
Father in the heavens. And this standard, 
**worthily of God,” demands that all the best 
shall be given in the best possible fashion, and 
that there shall be sacrifice in gift. 

Oh, brethren, it’s no use our meeting here 
and pretending to rejoice over this centenary, 
unless we revise our theory of Christian con- 
secration, and unless we learn that the great 
heaven doesn’t ask how much is given, but 
how much is retained. Let us seek to rise to 
the height of this solemn standard; apply it 
to our lives honestly, quietly ; in our own quiet 
moments in our closets, let us think of the 
contrast between the standard and our poor 
offerings that we have brought. We have kept 
the cream for ourselves and the world. Is 
it vulgar to say we have given God the skim- 
milk? We have given Him the parings and 
the candle-ends, and the superfluities, and have 


been all wrong as to our ownership of the things 


that we possess, and as to the obligations of 
our stewardship. But don’t let us forget that 
it is love which accepts and makes worthy by 
accepting. You fathers and mothers, don’t 
look with a very critical eye at the clumsy and 
worthless little bit of work that your litte girl 
may bring you for a present on your birthday. 
There are a great many very useless things laid 
up in God’s storehouses, as I dare say there 
are in the secret drawers of the mothers in this 
congregation this morning. Samaritan two- 
pences, cups of cold water, and a host of un- 
considered trifles, He has laid away in the cedar 
of His memory; and that which is given from 
love is given worthily of God. 

3. THE HonokR COMMON TO WORKERS 
AND HELPERS. So, lastly, note the honor 
shared between the workers and the helpers. 
I am sorry that at this late stage of my sermon, 
I must ask your attention again for a moment 
to dry remarks about grammar. But the 
words of our text are quite susceptible either of 
the rendering of the Authorized or that of 
the Revised Version. In the one case we 
should read ‘‘ fellow-helpers to the truth,” and 
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in the other, ‘‘ fellow-workers with the truth.” 
Now, the former of these, as you will see, 
insists simply on the co-operation of the two 
classes mentioned, the ‘* we” and the “ they ” 
that the apostle has been speaking about, and 
regards them both as in common. However di- 
verse, they were servant to the one great truth, 
and that is sufficient for the apostle’s purpose. 
But then, grammatically defensible and having 
some support from the peculiar use of the 
expression, ‘‘ the truth,” in these two letters, 
which has ascribed, as I said in a former part 
of my discourse, a quasi-personality, the latter 
rendering, with its slash of Christian mysticism, 
seems to me to be more satisfactory, more full, 
and containing all that is precious in the other. 
‘*Fellow-helpers with the truth”; then the 
truth comes down into the field of helpers, and 
works with the men that are working for it. 
We can scarcely forget that the same pen 
which, in the trembling hand of the old man, 
traced these words, is the pen that has recorded 
for us this: ‘I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life ;” and whilst it would be too much 
to say that we have here simply another name 
for Jesus Christ, we have something that very 
closely approximates thereto, because John’s 
‘* Truth ” was the Incarnate Truth that walked 
amongst us and works with us. 

And so, dear friends, here. is this great 
thought, that workers and helpers alike may 
have the joy and the confidence of believing that 
the truth works with them, and they with it. 
Think of the honor that lays upon us, and the 
greatness with which it invests our work! 
Some great artist will strike out the outline of 
some immortal picture and labor upon it, and 
then he lets all the anonymous little painters 
that belong to his school and are animated by 
his spirit, come with their feebler brushes, and 
lay a tint or two on. Jesus Christ lets us, 
his scholars, work upon his great picture, per- 
mits us to co-operate with him; his truth can- 
not reach its ends—namely, that men should 
recognize it — without our co-operation. ‘* Ye 
are my witnesses, saith the Lord”; and some 
eyes that are too bleared to gaze upon an un- 
veiled sun may be drawn to a belief and a love 
in it, if they see its tints spread out in pris- 
matic beauty, even by the misty vapors of 
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our poor individuality. We are fellow-helpers 
with the truth, and that should make us know 
that our work is grave. Think of the con- 
fidence that should inspire us in doing our 
service. We are working with the strong- 
est thing in the world, in the line of the 
divine purpose ; we can do nothing — no, nor 
nobody can—we can do nothing against the 
truth, but for the truth ; and when the net result 
of all the activities, furtherances, and antago- 
nisms is summed up, it will be found that the 
only thing that lasts is that truth, and the work 
of the men that helped it. To oppose it is like 
fighting against the western gales or trying to 
counteract gravitation. Let us fling our work 
into the line of the divine purpose, and be sure 
of this, that then the truth will help us if we 
help it; and according to the grand picture of 
the possibly spurious last verses of Mark’s gos- 
pel, they went everywhere preaching the word, 
the word also working with them, and confirm- 
ing that word with signs following. If we are 
fellow-workers with the truth, the name will be 
a fellow-helper with us. Think of the con- 
fidence with which therefore we should do our 
work. ‘Lift up thy voice with strength; lift 
it up, be not afraid; say to the cities of 
Judah, Behold your God.” And be sure of 
this, that wherever there is a voice that pro- 
claims the name, there will not be wanting the 
confirmatory thunder-clap which says: ‘* This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” Think of the unionthen amongst all 
the divers workers in all their divers forms, and 
thus making one great co-operation and com- 
bination, with Jesus Christ in their midst. In 
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the great house there are vessels of gold, and 
vessels of silver, and commoner pottery, and 
poor wood ; but they are all the Master’s. In the 
great palace one slave is made a shoeblack, and 
another a prime minister; what does it mat- 
ter what work they are doing as long as they 
are doing it because the Lord bids them do it ? 
As all work done from the same motive 
and toward the same end is one in essence, 
so it shall be all one in issue and reward. ‘* As 
his part is that goeth down to the battle, so 
shall his part be that tarrieth by the stuff: they 
shall part alike.” One soweth, and another 
reapeth, and the reason for this is, amongst 
others, that the division of labor may be the 
multiplication of gladness and of triumph. 
Brethren, a century of initial work closes 
to-day. The century that begins to-day will 
need to be far in advance of its predecessor 
if it is not to be far behind it. It is no use our 
building the monuments of the dauntless three 
of Serampore and others, unless we take up and 
perfect their unfinished work. There must be 
far deeper consecration if these centenary ser- 
vices are not to be mere spasmodic excitement, 
which will pay its penalty in languor and ex- 
haustion. The work is greater; let not the 
consecration be—as, alas! I fear it often is— 
far less. Dear friends, forget if you like, every 
thing else I have said this morning, but let me 
beseech you professing Christians to lay on 
your memories, consciences, hearts, and wills, 


_the three great words of our text: ‘‘ For the 


sake of the Name” — ‘** Worthily of God” — 
‘* Fellow-workers with the Truth.” 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 


Rev. John McGuire. 


Manpatay\, Feb. 28, 1893. 
One hundred villages have been visited, many 
of them for the first time. The gospel has been 
preached and tracts distributed. Still the field is 


but touched, so many are the villages unreached. 
The people listened well, but nothing can be in- 
ferred from that, as it was a new story, and their 
curiosity alone was sufficient to insure a hearing. 
We can only trust for results to the power of Him 
who has promised that his word shall not return to 
him void, but shall accomplish that for which it has 
been sent, . 
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INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 
Rev. A. Friesen. 
-Na.conpA, March 6, 1893. 
Most of our time since I last reported has been 
spent on tour. The waving line of the gospel is 
constantly increasing. New villages, new houses, 
new hearts, are opening to accept the glad tidings 
of salvation through our Lord. Nineteen confessed 
faith in Christ by baptism; others are waiting for 


the ordinance, and others believe in Him, but are 
afraid to confess it. 


Rev. T. P. Dudley, Jr. 
Hanamaconpa, Feb. 22, 1893. 
I AM, first of all, trying to twist my tongue into 
a proper shape to make Telugu sounds, and am 
making a little progress in that direction. The 
work of the mission goes on. Through two of the 
English-speaking preachers, I have been able to do 
a little evangelistic work. The attendance at 
church services has steadily increased. This week 


.I gave orders for some new benches, as the ones 


there are not adequate to seat the people. We 
organized a Sunday school about six weeks ago. 
There had been one before, but it died through a 
lack of attendance. The preachers tell me that it 
is now the largest in the history of the mission. 
The day school has increased over one third in at- 
tendance within the last two months. A majority 
of the scholars are either Christians or of Christian 
parentage. 

Within the last two weeks I have baptized fifteen 
in the baptistery here in the compound. Many of 
them are showing their faith by their works, in 
bringing their heathen friends to see me daily, and 
promising to bring them to our public services. I 
am sending part of the preachers to preach to vil- 
lages in the “regions beyond,” where the gospel 
has not been preached for years, if ever. It is 
my purpose to have two of them itinerating in 
new villages all the time. We have had English 
services every Sunday since I came. The attend- 
ance is small, but has grown a little. I have hopes 
that good may result from it. 

There has been a good deal of sickness among 
the Christians, and I am now a practising physician 
as well as an acting missionary. As the warm 
weather draws nigh the sickness decreases. You 
can well imagine that'I have had little time to idle 
away. I think I shall make a flaming success at 
keeping bachelor’s hall. Iam much pleased with In- 
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dia and the work here, and am profoundly thankful 
that God has thus honored me in sending me to 
preach the glorious gospel to these benighted people. 


Rev. R. Maplesden. 
SEcUNDERABAD, March 3, 1893. 

A Missionary Tour. — During the past three 
weeks I have been on tour in the fields east and 
west of Secunderabad. In some respects we have 
been much encouraged, though peculiar difficulties 
have beset us on every hand. Much of the ground 
covered has been comparatively new, and we have 
frequently found the people afraid of us, fearing 
that we were a kind of government “ press gang,” 
sent out to impress the villagers into the native 
regiments of Secunderabad. This has been a very 
real fear. Wehave known native women to weep 
and beat their breasts, merely because their hus- 
bands came to our tent to visit us — lest that should 
be the last of them! In other parts we are known 
as “ child stealers,” which name has arisen from the 
fact that we have sometimes taken the children of 
our native Christians into the Secunderabad board- 
ing-school. ‘The enemy is not slow to take advan- 
tage of these fears, and hinder our work. It is 
evident that much patient pioneer work must be 
done ere this people are brought into the church. 

Another difficulty arises from the depressed 
social condition of the low castes in the Deccan. 
Everywhere they are terribly depressed, but in this 
native state their condition often amounts to posi- 
tive slavery. Compulsory labor — more often than 
not without remuneration — beatings, whippings, 
are their common lot. The lowly duties which 
these people perform are essential to every village. 
Hence the bitter opposition that is aroused in the 
minds of both Hinduand Mohammedan when we 
take the gospel to the Madiga slaves of the Deccan. 
But a few of these people are not so badly off. 
They have taken up lands, and are little independ- 
ent farmers. The above remarks do not apply to. 
them. 

The past three weeks we have preached in 
some villages where the face of a missionary had 
never been seen, and where we could not discover 
the slightest trace that the name of Jesus or the 
love of God had ever been heard. We felt ita 
great privilege to preach the story of the cross in 
such places. We were greatly cheered to find an 
earnest spirit of inquiry in some places. In one 
village, new Jangaon, one of our proposed new 
stations on the railway, we found numbers carefully 
considering the claims of Christianity. It was our 
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joy to baptize six, four of whom are head men in 
their villages, who, we hope, will be very useful in 
bringing others to Christ. One man named Ra- 
miah, in the village of Nelootla, fifty-two miles east 
of Secunderabad, seems especially enthusiastic in 
proclaiming Christ to his fellow-countrymen. He is 
a well-to-do farmer and a man of much influence. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties experienced, our 
native brethren are full of enthusiasm regarding the 
future. 

The Past Five Years. —Our hearts are filled 
with thankfulness. Five years ago our force 
in the Deccan numbered only eight missionary 
workers. Now it numbers sixteen, with pros- 
pects of others yet to follow. Then we had 
only three stations. Now we have five, with sev- 
eral hundred Christians gathered in, and many out- 
stations, There has also been a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of efficient native laborers. 
We are organized ready for work. Surely the Lord 
has rich blessings in store for the dark, needy Dec- 
can. We go forward in faith, believing that 
through Him we shall triumph over all obstacles and 
difficulties, and see a glorious ingathering from the 
masses of heathenism in the Deccan into the king- 
dom of Christ our Lord. Let the churches at home 
pray for this. 


Miss Mary D. Faye. 
NE March 14, 1893. 

I arrived here February 4, having enjoyed the 
journey all the way, even when the sea was very 
rough, tossing our good ship, the Majestic, about 
like a feather in the wind. I think at such times 
we realize our Father’s care, in a way we cannot 
when all is calm and bright. 

Travelling alone from New York to India was 
not so dreadful as some of my friends anticipated. 
On both ships I met very kind people who have 
become good friends. 

Welcome.—On reaching Nellore I was given 
the usual welcome by the school children. As I 
entered the compound, the song of welcome in 
English was very beautiful and touching. I am 
very busy studying the language and like it. Time 
passes quickly, the days are not nearly long enough. 
I cannot understand why I do not get through with 
nearly so much work here as I did at home. 

The Caste Sunday School over in one of the 
Pettas is full of interest to me, and so different 
from anything I ever saw before. The building, 
a wood hut six by twelve feet, a dark place with no 
window, and only a narrow doorway to let in light 
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and air, is where they meet. This room is well 
filled with women and children, all sitting on the 
dirt floor, listening with interest to the story that is 
so old and yet ever new. Setima, one of the Bible- 
women, interpreted for me while I spoke a few 
words to them. One of the women seemed much 
touched when Setima told her I had come all the 
way from America to tell them of Jesus, and that I 
had left my home and friends for them. 

Baptisms.— A week ago last Sunday ten people 
were baptized, one a caste man; he is a splendid 
specimen of manhood. Our earnest prayer is that 
he may be instrumental in God’s hands of bringing 
many of his people into the kingdom. 

Dr. Simpson of New York was entertained by 
us last Saturday. He went from here to Rama- 
patam, returning Monday morning. He gave an 
address to the people here, in the church, which was 
listened to with great interest by the children, as 
well as the older Christians. Last week we had 
very interesting special meetings in the church, 
The Holy Spirit seemed to be moving the hearts 
of the people in a most wonderful manner. Don’t 
let the home people forget to pray for the work 
here in Nellore. God is ready to pour out a blessing 
if we are ready to receive it. 

Miss Wayte has left us, and is now on her way 
to the dear home-land, our own America, to us the 
best and dearest place on God’s footstool. We 
don’t realize what our America is until we get in 
these heathen countries. 


The South China Mission. 


Rev. J. M. Foster. 
Swatow, Feb. 22, 1893. 

The Training Class is unusually large this 
year, and yet there are many others who would be 
glad to receive instruction if practicable. To test 
this, and to test the practicability of local classes, 
I arranged to be at Kui-su, a centrally located 
chapel in my portion of the field, during the month 
of January, or rather the last part of the eleventh 
and first half of the twelfth month of the Chinese 
year. Invitation was given to church members and 
attendants at chapels to come and study as long as 
they could leave their home duties; all who were 
able to bring their own rice should do so. The 
chapel is not large, so the boat Hope was de- 
tailed to serve as accommodation for the two native 
teachers, and any others not provided for at the 


chapel. The whole was an experiment, but it was 
made the subject of prayer, and has apparently 
been blessed to the good of those who came. The 
average attendance was about eight, though twelve 
or more different ones were present, quite evenly 
divided between church members and those not yet 
baptized. 

An Inquirer. — Among the latter was a Chinese 
school teacher, who had been given some tracts by 
a former preacher more than fifteen years ago. He 
has never manifested any very deep concern about 
the truth, but was sufficiently interested to come 
and study for these four weeks (Chinese schools 
are closed during the last few months of the year, 
because the children are needed at home to help in 
rice harvest, and in grinding the sugar-cane). I 
do not know how much this man was impressed by 
the truth, but he certainly asked an infinite number 
of questions, and studied all that the class went 
over faiti:fully. His interest in the Bible, too, evi- 
dently increased, and he was anxious to get at the 
meaning of passages. It is very difficult for a 
school teacher to break away from heathenism, 
because he is sought to write charms, look out 
lucky days, and many other like things, besides 
having a shrine to Confucius in the school room 
for the children to worship. We hope this man 
may be so led—so “driven of the Spirit” — that 
he will break away, even at great temporal loss, to 
quit all these follies, and choose the reproach of 
Christ rather than his present comfort. 

We studied the first sixteen chapters of Genesis 
and the first half of Mark’s Gospel. ‘They learned 
the narrative of Genesis so as to recite it before the 
class, the same methed pursued here in the Train- 
ing Class, and which proves most profitable, giving 
them something to say and practice in saying it. I 
was surprised to see the improvement made by men 
over fifty years old in thus learning and rendering 
the Scriptures. After this exercise was finished, 
opportunity was given for them to ask questions, 
and they in turn were questioned. The New Testa- 
ment passages bearing upon each lesson were 
studied, and diagrams made on the blackboard with 
the Chinese written character, that helped to group 
different passages and different doctrines so as to 
grasp and hold their relation. We made a special 
study of the progress in God’s working in His 
dealings with His creatures, the advance from the 


less to the greater, from the lower to the higher in - 


creation, and in redeeming a rebellious race. Then 
from the early history of the race, and from the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans we traced the 
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downward progress of man from the greater to the 
less, from the higher to the lower, reversing the 
order of creation, first worshipping man, then birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping things, and 
finally entering into darkness, the point from which 
God’s creative work began. Then the choosing 
out of Abram, the kingdom of Israel, and Christ’s 
redemptive work were so represented that the 
whole made an effective setting forth to the eye of 
the essential truths of sin and grace. Chinese char- 
acter is far superior to Roman letters for this kind 
of work; each symbol means something, and they 
can be arranged in any way desired. We met at 
the chapel for worship in the evening, and for con- 
ferring about matters of interest to us as Christians, 
sometimes discussing the objections brought by the 
heathen against Christianity. We are encouraged 
to find that they wish to come again and study in 
the first part of the Chinese year before rice plant- 
ing. If we can continue this kind of work, the 
Christians will be growing better fitted to assume 
the charge of services at their stations, and to lead 
others into the light. The additional expense of 
such a class is very slight. 

We have not yet secured a house to serve as a 
stopping place for evangelists in the Hui-Lai dis- 
trict. Later there may be a place available, but we 
are obliged to move cautiously, or get involved in 
lawsuits to hold property, which are trying to us, 
and alienate the natives. At Pu-Ning we are rent- 
ing a larger shop, where Dr. Scott expects to begin 
dispensary work ere long. This is a very important 
point, and one where we are obliged to move with 
great caution. There is not one Christian in the 
Pang clan, which rules the city, and is influential 
all through the outlying region. They have de- 
clared that they will utterly destroy the first man 
among them who dares “ eat the doctrine,” as they 
call accepting Christianity. In many quarters there 
are signs of more positive hostility developing, but 
we look upon this as a sign that the truth is becom- 
ing more widely and thoroughly known. The 
Chinese New Year has checked our evangelizing, 
and kept us at home for a few weeks, but soon all 
our boats will be in motion again. 


Rev. J. W. Carlin, D. D. 


Feb. 14, 1893. 
SINCE writing of two new believers doing busi- 
ness upon a certain fair-ground, I have heard 
of three new believers at another fair-ground 
where we have been preaching, and these three 
have sent a request that I establish a chapel there, 
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where in all that section the people never heard the 
gospel until last year. I have just to-day returned 
from a tour of four days’ preaching, having visited 
two fairs in the time, where thousands of people 
were gathered, it being the greatest fair season of 
the year, the last before the Chinese New Year, 
when they are buying and selling all sorts of articles 
preparatory to new year jollifications. We had a 
fairly good hearing while preaching, but we did 
not sell so many books as I had expected. The 
heathen about here are very friendly; in the past 
two weeks I have had little presents from more 
than twenty heathen, such as eggs, peanuts, 
chickens, rice, whiskey, fish, pork, cakes, sugar- 
cane, molasses candy, sweet potatoes. These sweet 
things they have given, not that they suspect that I 
am not sweet enough, I hope, but because I 
suspect they want to keep me sweet and make some 
demands upon my sweetness hereafter. Of course 
I returned the whiskey with some appropriate 
explanation of the wherefore, and was presented 
with oranges instead of the whiskey. Oh, how 
one’s heart does commiserate the condition of 
these poverty-smitten, ignorant, godless, lost people ! 
What can be done for them and who will do it? is 
the great cry. Whilst fully convinced that they 
need the gospel more than all things, yet how best 
to get them to receive it, might puzzle the wisdom 
and sufficiency of an angel. But God is not 
straitened, and we shall rely upon Him, and we 
labor on in the hope and belief that in His own 
good time, He will open their blind eyes, and that 
they that now sit in the region and shadow of 
death will see a great light. 


The Gast China Mission. 
Rev. E. N. Fletcher. 
Hucnav, Feb. g, 1893. 
The latest arrival cannot presume to discuss the 
philoséphy of heathenism, or to pronounce upon 
the best methods of work, but may judge of the 
present force of workers and their relation to the 
needs of the field. 
Here is a mission which has been established for 
a half-century; a mission which is responsible for 
presenting to all this part of China the gospel as 
we hold it to be revealed; a mission organized in- 
dependently, as if for aggressive work; a mission 
which ought to have a full score of men. 
And what is the present force? At the central 
Station ome man, about to be left alone with only a 
year’s experience, handicapped, besides, with the care 


f all the moneys for the whole body. At the sec- 
ond station, oze man, his time entirely occupied, 
and his strength overtaxed with the important and 
unavoidable care of instructing all our prospective 
native preachers. At the third station, ove man, also 
new to the work. At the fourth station, two men, 
but one of them without the slightest command as 
yet of the language. At the fifth station, #0 one, 
not even a native pastor, to shepherd the few 
believers, and this in a capital city of a hundred 
thousand people. I do not count our excellent 
physician, whose time, of course, cannot be given 
to direct evangelization, nor our faithful and suc- 
cessful ladies, for their time is chiefly given to 
schools, 

This leaves, therefore, barely ¢wo men in this 
whole mission to go forward in the immediate work 
of the missionary. Is it any wonder that all China 
cries aloud for reinforcements? It is not to be 
thought that this is an exceptional thing. True, 
several brethren have been called home, but such 
depletion occurs frequently, and in a thinly manned 
mission such a condition of things as is here de- 
picted often recurs. It is no wonder that we can- 
not show the results the churches like to see. It 
is useless to expect abundant harvests with so little 
sowing. 

Brethren of the churches, I regret that a first 
letter, which should be bright and hopeful, must 
contain a pitiful appeal, but what else can one 
write, when such facts confront him? Moreover, 
it is but little better in our other China missions. So 
send us men for this vast and terribly needy field. 


The West China Mission. 
Rev. R. Wellwood. 
Suiru, Jan. 13, 1893- 

The Chinese are a peculiar people to have deal- 
ings with. They go so slowly, and think nothing of 
wasting days almost without number in tea shops, 
etc., talking over business and seldom doing any- 
thing. This would be right enough for them; but 
when they come to deal with us, and keep us so 
long, and waste much precious time, one is apt to 
lose patience. This was the case with Dr. Finch’s 
house. Now, however, property has been secured, 
so that the time is not entirely lost. We are so 
glad to have the place, as we had much difficulty 
in getting suitable premises; many places we saw, 
but as soon as it was known who wanted it, negotia- 
tions were broken off, and we had to try again, 
perhaps with a similar result. 
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AFRICA. 
Che Gongo Plission. 


Rev. F. C. Gleichman. 
Feb. 12, 1893. 

Good news of the baptism of four more at our 
station, which makes nine in all, of which one is a 
young woman. Still we have more that will soon 
follow, we hope. One of them, a young man, was 
the one I told about before; namely, Kinbemba, 
who, two years ago, stole some saws, hoes, and axes 
from me. He was caught and brought to me. I 
took him to the State, where he was put in heavy 
chains, like a slave, for three weeks. I left him 
therc, and then took him back to the station, and 


set him to work; and when his time was finished, 


he entered upon another engagement of two years. 
He has been faithful, honest, and industrious. We 
were all satisfied that the Lord had everything to 
do with his conversion, and the change in him is 
very apparent. 

I feel very confident that all our converts are sin- 

_ cere, and need only a clear, faithful teaching of the 
gospel to make a staunch beginning of a church at 
Stanley Pool. We have a good school and apt 
scholars, 

I go every Sunday afternoon to talk with Accra 
and Sierra Leone men working for the state. 
They give me a collection of twelve brass rods, 
or one franc, each time, to buy testaments and 
hymn-books. 


SPAIN. 
Rev. Eric Lund. 


Mo pe Spain, March 17, 1893. 

Ir is a sad fact that several Spanish churches 
have dissolved and disappeared, on the removal of 
their educated and foreign paid pastors, though 
they have had the privilege of being under their 
instruction and guidance for several years. But 
what can we answer to this objection? On the one 
hand, that we are fully persuaded that our methods 
are biblical, which makes us confidently leave with 
God the result as to the permanence of our groups 
or churches; and on the other, that no village 
church left to the care of God and comparatively 
ignorant elders as yet has dissolved and disap- 
peared. On the contrary, they have remained 
firm, growing in grace and knowledge and increas- 
ing in number. This goes far, it seems to me, to 
prove the superiority of the scriptural methods. 
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Since my last published in the MAGAZINE, we have 
baptized two in L., two in P., one in B., one in E., 
and three in R., and several more are to be baptized 
shortly. Hundreds of people have heard a real 
gospel for the first time, also, this winter, and God 
is blessing His word, a sign of which is persecution 
by the Catholics and awakened Protestant jealousy. 
Only last month one of our new converts suffered 
ten days’ imprisonment, and paid a fine of ten dol- 
lars for the.sole crime of having refused to worship 
the wafer on the public road near his village. Now 
and then we find villages over which a few rich 
people, together with the priest, have complete 
“ bread-dominion,” hindering the villagers from 
coming to our meetings. The poor folks, though 
willing to come, have no moral power to face 
starving. So we have to shake the dust from off our 
feet and go to other places. Thus, though God is 
surely blessing us, the progress is not so rapid as we 
could wish, 

At present our party number two is commencing 
work at Palafrugell, a town with several thousand 
inhabitants; and since Saturday last we are preach- 
ing daily in this small village of Mollett. ur hall, 
with place for more than a hundred people, is full 
of attentive listeners every meeting. I hope 
friends will pray God to save souls in both places. 
There are openings all about us, and we are too 
few workers to enter the villages where we are ex- 
pected. The prejudices against us seem to abate 
in several places. It is a singular fact that in the 
last three villages evangelized, the mayor, a rich 
Carlist, and the fiscal (attorney), respectively, have 
dared rent us their houses for the sole purpose of 
living in them and preaching the gospel. 


IF you could look into the heart of one who 
has been brought from heathen darkness to 
hope in Christ, you would not say, ‘I don't 
believe in missions.” The transformation and 
joy would sweep away doubt. Contact with 
rescued souls brought out of the blackness of 
darkness into the glorious light of the gospel 
is so convincing that the wonder is that any 
Christian can hesitate to pour out his gifts 
bountifully to send the messengers of salvation 
into all lands.— Zhe Spirit of Missions. 
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MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


REINFORCEMENTS. — To our thinking, the 
popular theory which inspires the call for large 
reinforcements in China and India, is not 
wholly based in reason. To attempt the 
evangelization of the masses in the heathen 
world by force of numbers, would be a folly 
like that of the Crusaders. Comparatively 
few men and women of the right character, 
well sustained by the prayers and practical 
sympathy of the church at home, would do 
more than thrice as many ill-supported, poorly 
equipped, though sincere and earnest mission- 
ary toilers. The true missionary policy comes 
to us in this lesson of the past. No country 
was ever yet evangelized but by its own sons. 
— The Chinese Recorder. 


TODAS.— This strange people form 
one of the hill tribes of the Neilgherries. 
Their origin is lost in obscurity, though their 
language is distinctly Dravidian, and near akin 
to Canarese and Tamil. Their physique is 
fine, and their handsome, swarthy countenances 
are almost of a Jewish type. Their sole occu- 
pation consists in tending their herds of buf- 
faloes in secluded spots on the hillsides. They 
proudly denominate themselves ‘* Al4m” — 
“* The People,” and look down upon all others 
as their inferiors. Levying tribute on the 
neighboring tribes, they regard themselves as 
‘kings of the Neilgherries,” and lords of the 
soil. Their hamlets or ‘‘munds” consist of 
small groups of from four to seven huts, and 
are always situated in picturesque and secluded 
spots. 

The Toda hut is a squat-looking erection 
with a circular roof, and is entered on all-fours 
through an aperture standing two feet from the 
ground. Their religion is hardly worthy of the 
name. It consists in a certain veneration of 
the buffalo, as the milk-giver. In every village, 
or ‘*mund,” a man is set apart as ‘sacred 
dairyman,” and his duty is to milk the buffaloes 
of the ‘* mund,” and to attend to the ghee and 
butter derived therefrom. Above and beyond 
this, they have ‘ palals,” or priest-milkmen, 
who are attached to ‘‘tiriéris,” or sacred 


‘* munds” (supposed), holy spots where no or- 
dinary foot is allowed to enter, and where the 
sacred buffalo-cows are tended. To these cows 
belong by inheritance certain bells called ‘* Dér 
Moni,” which are objects of peculiar veneration. 
Thus it is seen that the theology (?) of the Toda 
is centred in his buffaloes. — C. S. Report. 


PREJUDICE IN CHINA.—Chou Han, through 
the literature which he and his friends have 
disseminated, has aroused the most intense 
hatred against foreigners, especially mission- 
aries, charging them with all the crimes which 
men can commit. Dr. John refers to two 
friends, natives, who had been adherents of 
Chou Han, one of whom was disfigured by a 
harelip. He had known something of Dr. 
John’s work, but he was afraid even to drink 
tea in his house lest he should be bewitched. 
Subsequently his fears were overcome, and he 
submitted to treatment, and was cured of his 
malformation. Immediately he acknowledged 
how grossly he had been deceived. He and 
his friends determined to meet Chou Han and 
convince him, if possible, that his complaints 
against the missionaries were totally unfounded. 
Here is Dr. John’s account of the young man: 
‘*T asked Mr. Jen why he hesitated to come 
to the hospital, and this was his reply: ‘1 was 
‘afraid that if 1 once entered I might never 
come out again. I thoroughly believed that 
the foreigners did gouge the eyes and cut out 
the hearts of men, women, and children. I 
know now that it is all false; but this is to be 
ascribed to the fact that I have seen. I believe 
that if Chou Han himself could only see, his 
feelings would change just as mine have 
changed.’ Then he told me that in Chang-sha 
ninety-nine out of every hundred at least 
thoroughly believed these reports about the 
foreigners and their doings. If two or three 
experienced missionaries could settle down in 
Chang-sha, and carry on their work of preach- 
ing and healing at Chang-sha as they are doing 
at Hankow, a great revolution would soon take 
place in the Hunan sentiment with regard to 
us.” — The Missionary Herald. 
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JAPAN. — The hopes cherished ten or fifteen 
years ago of the early evangelization of Japan 
are not to be well mk § great as is the work ac- 
complished ; but decades instead of years of 
patient and persevering labor are now required, 
apparently because of the failure of the church 
to improve the advantages thus offered. Even 
now no field offers greater returns for vigorous 
effort than this. The question of time still 
turns on the fidelity of the church to its great 
trust. The lost opportunity cannot be recov- 
ered, but much ground may be regained by 
renewed and more vigorous effort if made with- 
out delay.— WV. G. Clark, D. D. 


THE LANGUAGES OF AFRICA, — The vol- 
umes published by Mr. Robert N. Cust are the 
treasury of information in regard to the lan- 
guages and dialects of Africa. He gathers his 
materials from the writings of a very wide 
range of special students, English, German, 
and others. Much, of course, is yet to be 
found out upon the subject. In the present 
state of knowledge, Mr. Cust summarizes the 
following table : — 


Lan- 
Branches. guages. Dialects. Totals, 


1. Semitic, Il. 10 9 19 
2. Hamitic, Ill. 29 27 56 
3- Nuba-Fulah, Il. 17 7 24 
4. Negro, lV. 195 __ 49 244 
5: Bantu, Il. 168 55 223 
. Hottentot-Bushman, III. 19 6 25 

438 153 59! 


It must not be supposed that all these lan- 
guages and dialects are of equal importance, or 
that the entire five hundred and ninety-one are 
likely to stand before the advances of civiliza- 
tion. Under that test there will prevail the 
Jaw of the ‘survival of the fittest.” Of the 
great number, as many as sixty-six have re- 
ceived the Bible, in part or in whole. The 
importance to the welfare of any language of a 
translation of the divine word is well expressed 
by the author: ‘* Experience on the west coast 


of Africa, and the story of the English Bible . 


and of Luther’s Bible warn us that when the 
language of a country is still in flux it will 
settle down and gravitate around the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures. I do not find that any 
language has ever perished from the great 
reservoir of human knowledge which has been 
elevated to the dignity of being the vehicle of 
divine knowledge.” The following have the 
whole Bible : — 


Language. Translator, etc. Publisher. 
Arabic . . . .Drs.Smith and VanDyck, A. B.S. 
Amharic - Abu Rumi, etc., 1810-20 . B. & F. B.S. 
Koptic, . . 


Unknown, 2d & 3d century, Manuscript. 
Ashante . . .Christaller,1871. . . . B&F. B.S. 
AkraorGa. . . Hanson, Zimmerman,1816, B. & F. B.S. 
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Language. Translator, etc. Publisher. 
Yariba or Yoruba, ‘Trans. Com. at Lagos,. . B.& F. B.S. 
Efik . . . . «Goldie, Robb, 1862-68. . Scotch B.S 
Zulu « A, Wilder, otc. . . A. B.S., 1883 
Xosa or Kafir . .Shaw,etc.. . . B B. S., 
1878. 
Sesuto French Missionaries, 1849- 
Sechuana Moffat, 1831-57 . B.& F. B.S 


Some have the entire New Testament, as the 
Herrero, the language which serves the Rhen- 
ish society north of Bushman-land. Others 
have as yet only smaller portions. Probably 
no other African language attracts more atten- 
tion now, than the Swahili, of which the mis- 
sionary Krapf left an elaborate dictionary, and 
of which Mr. Cust expresses the opinion that 
it ‘* is, and is destined to continue, one of the 
twelve most important languages of the world, 
with reference to the vast area over which it is 
the dingua franca.” — The Foreign Missionary. 


CHINA, — Two Chinese young women have 
entered the medical department of Michigan 
University, in preparation for missionary work 
in their own country. Dr. Legge, the emi- 
nent Chinese scholar, now connected with Ox- 
ford University in England, says, **1 have 
been reading Chinese books for more than 
forty years, and any general requirement to 
love God, or the mention of any one as loving 
him, has yet to come for the first time under 
my eye.” Li-Hung-Chang, the famous Chi- 
nese viceroy, has come to the conclusion that 
American social, political, and commercial 
methods are preferable to those of any other 
country in the world. 


AFRICA.— The East Central African mission 
of the American Koard is to be transferred to 
Gazaland, in the territory of the British South 
African Company, which donates a large tract 
of land. Sechele, the great chief of the 
Bakwena, is dead. He became interested in 
Christianity in intercourse with Dr. Livingstone, 
was a great reader of the Bible, and during 
the last few years of his life lived as a consist- 
ent Christian. He was always a friend to the 
missionaries. Out of thirty-two chiefs in 
Mashonaland, twenty-eight have arranged to 
have missionary teachers among their people. 
A missionary of the Baptist Congo Mis- 
sion says that there is an area in Central 
Africa larger than the whole continent of 
Europe, by 4.000 square miles, in which there 
is not a single missionary; and also that the 
centre of Africa cannot be permanently evan- 
gelized by white men, but that the greater part 
of the work will have to be done by natives 
themselves, and that they are showing their 
fitness for the work. 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion; and where 
the system has become debilitated 
by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘**I have used it as a general 
tonic, and in particular in the debility 
and dyspepsia of overworked men, with 
satisfactory results.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


* Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 


7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 
(Room a5), 


BosTow. 


Special attention paid to printing Cuurcn Creeps, Lisrary 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc, 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 
best manner, 


Better Cure 
CONCEAL. 


A Fair Skin, 
FREE FROM 
PIMPLES, 

 BOILS, 
Blotches, 
RASH, 


Or any other defect, originating in 


IMPURE BLOOD 


Is Secured by Using 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You 


25 to $50 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
»| quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
-|or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
wil finish when taken from the plater. 
HH til Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,O. 


Does this 
MAGAZINE 
go to every 
FAMILY 
in your 
CHURCH ? 
IF NOT, 
WHY NOT? 
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A Boston 
Institution 


That is indorsed by thousands of 
representative business men of 
that city is worthy of your careful 
investigation. 


Inform yourself of the system 
and methods of the 


MASSACHUSETTS BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 


The Largest and Strongest Natural-Premium 
Insurance Company of New England. 


34,000 Members. 
$105,000,000 Insurance in Force. 
$900,000 Cash Surplus. 
$7,000,000 Paid in Death Losses. 


The new policy of the Massachusetts Benefit 
r Association has no superior. It gives cash 
dividends, cash surrender values, paid-up insur- 
ance, and other desirable options. All for 60 
per cent the cost of Old-Line Companies. 
Splendid openings for energetic men to act 
as special, general, and state agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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